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NOTES. 


“| BE consent of the Porte has at length been obtained 

to an armistice which is to last until peace is con- 
cluded, and the first meeting of the six Ambassadors 
and Tewfik Pasha to discuss the conditions of peace 
has been held at the Tophaneh Palace. The negotia- 
tions will, no doubt, be prolonged for weeks, if not for 
months. The Turk looks upon bargaining as a dramatic 
entertainment and is endowed with the proverbial patience 
of the East; while the Ambassadors, one and all, are set 
upon obtaining good terms for Greece. Meanwhile the 
harvest in Epirus has been ruined and it is estimated to 
have been worth about 44,000,000 sterling. The way 
in which the representatives of the Powers have divided 
their labours is curious and interesting. The Russian 
Ambassador, M. de Nelidoff, has been asked to draw u 
a memorandum on the rectification of the frontier; M. 
Cambon, the French Ambassador, a memorandum on 
the Capitulations, and Sir Phillip Curriea memorandum 
on the War Indemnity. In other words, Russia is 
supposed to be best fitted to deal with questions of 
territory and Britain with questions of money, while 
France has the barren honour of being asked to decide 
questions of international law. 


It seems likely now that the South African Committee 
will soon have finished its investigation into the causes 
and circumstances of the Jameson Raid, and will thus 
have completed the first half of its futile task. There 
will probably be a minority as well as a majority report, 
and confusion will be worse confounded by party dis- 
sension. Neither of the reports will command respect, 
or, indeed, excite any interest save the interest of idlest 
curiosity. A dozen of the ablest men in the House 
of Commons have been engaged in this inquiry 
for some months, and it would be useless to deny 
that their labours have been wasted, and worse than 
wasted. This Committee has brought the methods of 
a Parliamentary Committee into discredit; it has 
iessened the respect with which the House of Commons 
has hitherto been regarded by the general. _ The 
blame of this pretentious fiasco must fall on Mr. 
Chamberlain. He was the person to propose the Par- 
liamentary Committee as the best instrument of in- 
vestigation, and his chosen Court has not been able to 
clear even his own character from carefully formulated 


charges. 
Mr. Stead still accuses Mr. Chamberlain of a guilty 


foreknowledge of the Raid; he declares that the 
Colonial Secretary winked at the revolutionary enter- 


prise, and roundly asserts that he is now indulging in a 
conspiracy of falsehood. Of course Mr. Stead is not 
to be taken seriously ; his accusations rank with those 
of Mr. Labouchere, yet there can be no doubt that the 
withheld telegrams have deepened a certain suspicion 
in the public mind. It must not be forgotten that 
this suspicion was created by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
defence. Dr. Harris says that he spoke openly 
to Mr. Fairfield, and his testimony before the 
Committee only confirms his confidential telegram of 
October 1895. To this Mr. Chamberlain replies that 
Mr. Fairfield was deaf! But other persons were 
present at Dr. Harris’s interview with Mr. Fairfield, and 
those persons have not been examined by the Com- 
mittee on this point. Dr. Harris further declares that 
he alluded to the ‘‘ plan” in a conversation with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain admits that he may 
have done so, but disposes of the matter by saying that 
he did not take the hint. Truly, a curious pair of 
officials to represent England in a matter nearly con- 
cerning the national honour ! 


The worst of the business is that these grounds for 
legitimate suspicion will be regarded as proofs of 
complicity by the Dutchmen of South Africa. Their 
mistrust has been awakened, and they are naturally 
suspicious. Two out of three of the Imperial officials 
in South Africa, they well say, were in the plot, 
and the two chief officials in England preferred to 
remain in wilful ignorance of it; and the proof 
is that the Committee did not dare to press 
the examination. If ever there was an engineer 
hoist with his own petard it is Mr. Chamberlain. As 
soon as he proposed the Committee of Inquiry we 
declared that a worse instrument for the elucidation of 
facts than a Parliamentary Committee could not be 
imagined ; but Mr. Chamberlain persisted for reasons 
that are obvious enough now, and the net result of the 
foolish fishing of the Committee is that Mr. Chamberlain 
himself and the chief officials under him, both here and 
in South Africa, with the single exception of Lord 
Rosmead, have come badly out of the investigation, 


The latest news from South Africa is both interesting 
and gratifying. The Afrikander Bond, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, has presented an address to 
Sir Alfred Milner congratulating the Queen-Empress 
on her sixty years’ reign, and setting forth the loyalty 
of the Cape Dutch to the throne and their attachment 
to the Queen’s person. The telegram says that Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s speech was ‘‘ impressive,” and we can well 
believe it; there is no abler, no fairer-minded man in 
South Africa than Mr. Hofmeyr. We are glad to read, 
too, that Sir Alfred Milner’s reply gave ‘‘utmost satis- 
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faction to the Bond deputies” ; the policy of conciliating 
the Dutchis the only possible policy in South Africa to day, 
Another piece of good news is that the Cape Assembly 
has with practical unanimity adopted Mr. Rose-Innes’s 
proposal that “‘ steps should be taken to arrange some 
basis of contribution by this Colony to the Imperial 
Navy.” This will lead, we hope, to a Federation of 
Defence between the Colonies and the Motherland, and 
those who stand together in danger will find other 
reasons for acloser union. Lastly, we hear that the 
Commission for inquiring into industrial grievances in 
the Transvaal is being fairly we!! managed; the Boers, 
it seems, are at length willing to hear the other side, 
and that is a step in the right direction. 


The business-like character of the debate on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill has been maintained 
during the week, thanks to the continued absence of 
the Irishmen, and also, it may be said, of Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley. Never have there been 
so many short speeches, good and to the point, as 
during this period of almost ideal activity in the 
House of Commons. Only two long speeches have 
been delivered, one by Mr. Havelock Wilson on 
the question of the inclusion of seamen, and the 
other by Mr. Bainbridge, pleading for mercy for 
the poor colliery proprietors, of whom he is one. 
There was not much left of Mr. Bainbridge when Mr. 
Chamberlain had done with him. Very characteris- 
tically the Colonial Secretary has seized every oppor- 
tunity the debate has offered of pouncing upon the 
Liberal employers who have criticized the Bill, and on this 
occasion he completely demolished the figures upon which 
the coalowners base their complaints of the heavy 
burdens the Bill will impose upon them. Mr. Bainbridge 
was not very comfortable under his castigation. He 
is one of those philanthropic Liberals whom the Social- 
ists hate most heartily, the model village kind of poli- 
tician of whom Mr. Perks is another example. 


The best debate of the week was that upon the 
inclusion of seamen in'the Bill, and, as Mr. Chamberlain 

inted out, it differed from the coalowners’ debate, 
inasmuch as it was a proposal from a Liberal employer, 
Sir F. Evans, the Chairman of the Union Steamship 
Company, not to exclude but to include his trade 
within the scope of the Bill. In reality there was no 
difference of principle between the Government and the 
Opposition on the owe It was purely a matter of 
expediency. Mr. Chamberlain admitted at the outset 
that sooner or later, and he hoped sooner, it would be 
the duty of the Government to deal with the question, 
and at the end of the debate Mr. Balfour repeated the 
. assurance still more strongly. One important difference 
of detail, however, arose in the course of the discus- 
sion. Three of the most important steamship 
owners, Sir F. Evans, Sir A. Forwood, and Sir E. 
Hill, were all in favour of the inclusion of their 
industry ; but a number of speakers representing the 
smaller shipping industry—that is to say, the sailing 
and coasting vessels—were opposed to it. This can 
easily be understood. The number of accidents in the 
shipping trade is very large, and by far the greater 
proportion of them occur on sailing vessels. The cost 
of compensation would therefore fall heavily on the 
owners of smacks and other small vessels, whilst the 
big steamship companies would suffer least. The point 
is one of importance, and it gave added force to the 
Government’s contention that the question must be left 
over for future treatment. The proposal to include 
agricultural labourers in the Bill, which came up on 
the same day, was a fiasco. There was really nothing 
to be said for the proposal, which was a party move 
and no more, brought forward to catch votes in the 
agricultural districts. 


The attitude of the House of Lords towards the Bill 
is already being discussed, and it has been remarked 
that Lord Londonderry has been about the House of 
Commons a good deal. It is expected that, being a 
large coalowner himself, he will champion the cause of 
the coalowners in the House of Lords. He is a strong 
man and a good speaker, and there is no doubt that 
he will have at least the private sympathy of Lord 
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Salisbury. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamberlain is not 
likely to be beaten by the Peers, much as they dislike 
him. With his masterful way he may be depended upon 
to ram the Bill through the House of Lords as he has 
rammed it through the House of Commons. Looking 
back over the ommittee stage, his predominance is 
very apparent. Throughout the debate Sir Matthew 
White Ridley has quietly taken a back seat. Mr. 
Balfour has always been about, but he has taken little 
part in the discussion. The business has really been 
carried on by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Richard 
Webster. The latter has had the legal part of it in 
hand; but whenever anything serious has turned up 
Mr. Chamberlain has been sent for. The two have 
continually contradicted each other and given each 
other away. But Mr. Chamberlain is the official superior 
and has always come out uppermost. 


As for the leaders of the Opposition, they practically 
disappeared from the discussion. Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. John Morley have taken no part in it, and Mr. 
Asquith in his rare interventions has not increased his 
reputation. Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. McKenna, Mr. John 
Wilson of Durham, and Mr. Fenwick have really led 
the Opposition. Mr. Lawson Walton on the Liberal 
side took up a somewhat original attitude. He posed 
as the impartial member, favouring neither workman 
nor employer, and as he is an able man with a lawyer’s 
acumen, he got some of his amendments, which were 
mainly legal, accepted. Sir Robert Reid, a Radical 
employer, also made some impression with his amend- 
ments from the Radical point of view. 


On the Conservative side Mr. Ascroft, the member 
for Oldham, has had two or three amendments accepted, 
but those who are most familiar with his astute incom- 
petence attribute them to Mr. Mawdsley, J.P., better 
known throughout Lancashire as “ Jim” Mawdsley. 
Mr. Ascroft is a Lancashire employer who seeks popu- 
larity with the Labour vote in his constituency by 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
He has no influence in the House, save what comes 
from Mr. Mawdsley. The latter is a sort of Labour 
John Bull, who occasionally is seen with Mr. John 
Burns, but more often with Conservative members. 
He is a great power amongst the Lancashire people, 
and as he is a good fellow and something of a sports- 
man, he has many friends and a good deal of influ- 
ence. In fact, he guides the policy of the Conservative 
Labour members to a great extent, and Lord James of 
Hereford, once Sir Henry James of Bury, has much 
to thank him for. This old-fashioned Trades-Unionist, 
ready to move just fast enough for the times, is an 
interesting figure amongst what may be called the 
fattachés of the House of Commons. 


The scene in the House with the Irish M.P.’s, on the 
Friday of last week, over the Financial Relations busi- 
ness was amusing, but like most Irish scenes too 
theatrical. Mr. Willie Redmond was the most effective 
comedian of the company. The innocently impudent 
air with which he replied to Mr. Lowther’s politely 
worded ruling: ‘‘I have listened to your ruling, Mr. 
Lowther, very patiently,” was very funny, but his cry 
of ‘‘Send for the Horse Guards!” when the Serjeant- 
at-Arms was sent for to escort him out forced the note 
a little. Admiral Field was the last man to go, and 
unlike the rest politely spared the Serjeant-at-Arms 
the trouble of putting him out, with a dramatic ‘‘I will 
obey.” Mr. Lowther, always an admirable Chairman of 
Committees, kept his temper during the scene, though 
towards the end he grew visibly a little impatient. 


The County Council has practically smashed its own 
Works Department. There was a tie on Tuesday 
on a vote involving the direct question of the continu- 
ance of this curious experiment in the Municipalization 
of Labour, and the Progressives accept this as a defeat 
in a Council in which they have still a slight numerical 
majority. Truth to tell, not a few of them are immensely 
relieved at the prospect of getting rid of an Old Man of 
the Sea which cost them a dozen seats at the last elec- 
tion, and which London as a whole is not in love with. 
Mr. Sidney Webb and the little Socialist clique who 


tured and ran the first two Councils have only them- 
selves to thank for the ignominious failure of their 
favourite fad. Nobody is over-fond ef the contractor, 
and if the new rulers of London had adopted some sys- 
tem such as is adopted by two or three great Railway 
Companies, of using direct employment as a check on 
any attempt to form a contractors’ ‘ ring,” they would 
have carried sensible people with them. But the senti- 
mentalists had their way; the contractor was to be 
** abolished,” and a gang of subsidized workmen created 
who would on the one hand get ‘‘model” wages, and 
on the other would act as a Pretorian Guard which would 
secure the return of Progressives to power for all time. 


This was not, of course, the avowed object of the 
municipalizers, They said they could get the London 
work done better and cheaper under the new plan than 
under theold. As any business man could have foretold, 
the attempt was a disastrous failure. On certain under- 
ground work where it was impossible to check the re- 
sults accurately, the department claimed an enormous 
profit, but as time went on it became clearer and clearer 
that, so far as architectural work was concerned—work 
that could be examined and judged by results—the depart- 
ment’s output was bad and costly. Then the unfortunate 
officials, whose position depended on keeping the Works 
Department in operation, began to falsify their books, 
in order if possible to conceal the growing deficit, and 
when this fraud was discovered the game was virtually 
up. A great pother has been made over a phrase in 
which Mr. Boulnois made inquiries as to who had 
“‘ instigated” the officials to manipulate their books. 
Mr. Boulnois is not the most judicious of controversial- 
ists, but in its proper sense the word was perfectly 
justified. The Works Department is now smashed 
beyond redemption, and the ratepayers may make up 
their minds to pay the bill—a quarter of a million or 
so—with as good grace as possible. 


Mr. Balfour’s scheme of Irish Local Government has 
again brought the question of ‘‘ Home Rule All Round” 
to the front, and the English and Scotch Radicals 
have been in conference during the week in the 
endeavour to decide on some plan that will, as far as 
may be, retain the phrase Home Rule while dropping 
the reality. That certain administrative details, such 
as gas and water and railways and electric lighting, 
can be perfectly well settled locally without going 
through the costly absurdity of an Act of Parliament at 
Westminster is not disputed, and the Radicals hope to 
formulate some scheme in the shape of a series of 
Central Councils or County Councils such as will satisfy 
Scotland and Wales without too obviously throwing 
the Irish national claims overboard. The extreme Irish 
Nationalists are, of course, up in arms; but they 
hardly count any longer, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that the bulk of the farmers and shopkeepers in 
Ireland, having got all they really wanted, and having 
the open approval of the bishops and clergy, would be 
only too glad to break with the village ruffians and 
‘‘bad boys” with whom they have so long been in 
uneasy alliance. 


The Uganda Railway was one of the most hopeful 
steps in the ‘‘ forward” Colonial programme instituted 
by the present Government, and it is by far the greatest 
enterprise of modern times in that continent. It will 
Open up the whole great Equatorial plateau and the 
Lakes district to trade, and will enable our forces in 
Egypt to join hands with British East Africa and 
effectually check Russian and French intrigues in 
Abyssinia. But we regret to say that its good effects 
seem in danger of being nullified by the inexplicable 
delay in its construction. A hundred miles of rails 
were to have been laid by the end of this month, but 
according to latest accounts little more than half that 
distance will have been completed. Disease and lack 
of labour are pleaded by the Foreign Office in mitiga- 
tion of this inefficiency, but red tape and officialism 
are really at the bottom of it. They had cholera and 

oods and war and shortness of labour to contend with 
in Egypt last year; but, in spite of all obstacles, General 
Kitchener's men have succeeded in laying some 263 
miles of rails since April last, as against less than one- 
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fourth laid in the same time by the Foreign Office with 
all the resources of the Indian Government at its back, 


That fatuous young person, Prince Henry of Orleans, 
has been sending home more of the fairy tales with 
which the French public is beguiled about Abyssinia. 
Frenchmen are invited to believe that the Emperor 
Menelek is ready to swear eternal friendship with them 
for sheer love of the beautiful eyes of “la belle 
France.” As a matter of fact, the Emperor is an 
extremely shrewd, hard-headed person, who is under 
no illusions as to the reasons why he has suddenly 
become such an object of interest to so many of the 
Great Powers of Europe. The stories which some of 
the French newspapers are circulating as to the failure 
of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s mission are, of course, invented 
on the boulevards; and the same may be said of the 
story as to the real object of M. Bonvalot’s mission— 
to assist Captain Marchand, who is reported to be 
approaching the left bank of the Nile from the French 
Congo in order to forestall Baron Dhanis, who is 
alleged to be acting with the approval of the British 
Government. It is, perhaps, enough to say that weeks 
ago the report was circulated in Paris that a French 
expedition had actually crossed the Nile and was ap- 
proaching the Abyssinian province of Godjam ! 


In its Wednesday’s issue the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” 
published a facsimile of the Amharic text of the Treaty 
concluded between Italy and Abyssinia in October last, 
after the Italian defeat at Adowa. For the benefit of 
those of us who do not read Amharic the text is accom- 
panied by an English translation ; but unfortunately 
this translation differs materially from the Italian version 
of the treaty. The main difference is in the clause 
relating to the future disposition of territory which 
Italy may decide to abandon, and to settle the matter 
the ‘“‘ Guardian ” obtained another and perfectly inde- 

ndent translation of the disputed clause. The mis- 
ortune is that the third doctor called in differs from 
both his colleagues. The history of the copy from 
which the facsimile is made is curious. It was handed 
to Mr. Wilde, the ‘‘ Guardian’s ” Special Correspondent, 
by Menelek’s express orders, on Mr. Wilde undertaking 
that it should be published in England, the Emperor 
explaining that after the mistranslation of the Uciali 
Treaty he had no confidence in Italian translations. 


The release of Lieutenant Henderson and the other 
members of his expedition, who were captured by a 
force of Sofas near Va in the ‘‘ back blocks” of 
Ashantiland, entirely confirms the view which we ex- 
pressed a month ago that the Almami Samory had no 
intention of deliberately taking hostile action against 
Great Britain. It will probably be found that the 
Henderson expedition was attacked by one of Samory’s 
lieutenants in an excess of zeal, and the Almami is 
evidently anxious to smooth matters over, as he has 
not only released the captives but sent presents by them 
to the Governor of the Gold Coast. What is done 
cannot be undone, and though the loss of the native 
official Ferguson, who was an exceptionally useful man, 
is to be regretted, it is clearly to our interest not to 
make any difficulty about accepting Samory’s explana- 
tions and expressions of regret. 


Mr. Ney Elias was of an almost morbidly retiring 
disposition, and the many-headed public neither knew 
nor cared anything about him ; but his death early this 
week has removed not only a most distinguished ex- 
plorer and public servant, but perhaps our most 
learned authority on Central Asian geography. He 
published little, and that little was never served up with 
pomp and ceremony for popular consumption, but every 
geographer knew that what Ney Elias said.might be 
implicitly relied on. It was impossible to think of him 
and “‘ travellers’ tales” as even remotely associated 
together. He was the first to cross Central Asia from 
East to West, and his journeyings in and around ‘‘the 
roof ofthe world” were many. Almost his last piece of 
work was the preparation for the Royal Geographical 
Society of a statement of what still remained to-be 
done to fill up the gaps in our knowledge of Central 
Asian geography. f 
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The “Diamond Jubilee Hymn” which is to be ‘in- 
flicted upon church-goers at the thanksgiving service on 
20 June is a miserably poor production. The author, 
the Bishop of Wakefield, has in his time written one or 
two good hymns, among which the well-known ‘ For 
all Thy Saints” has the true ring of sacred poetry. 

But in the present example his lordship has aimed at 

the twaddling commonplace and hit it. _ He has 

chosen a trivial metre, full of double rhymes, which in 
our language are peculiarly awkward and difficult 
unless in the hands of a Swinburne; and there is nota 
fine line, or a suggestive thought, in the whole 
wretched piece of doggerel. It is too bad that so poor 

a thing should be practically forced by authority upon 

the clergy and people. 


The late Canon W. R. Churton, whose death from 
heart disease in a London omnibus attracted some 
attention, was one of those men who do not come 
prominently before the public, but exercise profound 
personal influence within their own circle. He was a 
shy, retiring man, absent and strange in manner ; but 
a learned scholar, an unwearied worker, and greatly 
loved and honoured by those who knew him well. 
will be greatly missed at Cambridge and in the many 
— activities to which he gave his unrewarded 

bour. 


_ A word of warning seems necessary to those who are 
organizing welcomes to the Colonial Premiers. It is 
important that the compliments paid them should not 
be overdone. We should not risk disgusting our 
visitors with fulsome flattery on the one hand or giving 
. them an exaggerated notion of their own importance 
on the other. They are, on the whole, men of grit, and, 
properly utilized, their visit will be of immense utility 
to the future of the Empire. Royal carriages, royal 
servants and royal receptions are unaccustomed luxuries, 
and already we have heard more than one sentiment of 
enthusiastic regard for the Queen which would hardly 
have fallen from the same lips in the same terms a year 


ago. 


Scarcely was the announcement made with due pomp 
that Mr. Lipton, the grocer-man, was the anonymous 
donor of the £25,000 to the Princess’s Fund when 
little paragraphs flew about from paper to paper de- 
claring that Mr. Lipton would be knighted for his 
munificence. Now this is surely reducing titular 
honour to an absurdity. As we pointed out, Mr. 
Lipton knows all the uses of advertisement; he has 
doubtless found out by this time that his gift was 
an excellent ‘‘ réclame,”’ and to win honour as well as 
money by charity should not be so easy. Besides, 
‘how can the Conservative party give a knighthood to 
Mr. Lipton? Mr. Lipton, we hear, professes Liberal 
tenets ; he takes the Marquis of Breadalbane, too, here 
and there to his over-sea tea plantations on his yacht, 
and the Marquis is an influential Liberal. But then the 
Liberals are out of power, and cannot reward their sup- 
porters, while the Conservatives can. That is, of 
course, a reason to be weighed ; and then we hear that 
when Mr. Lipton had got his little grocer-shop in Glas- 
gow five and twenty years ago he was the secretary of 
a local Conservative association. On the whole, we 
suppose Mr. Lipton would be as valuable an accession 
to the Conservative party as was Mr. Dewar. 


So Sarah, “ the great and good,” is once more coming 

to London under the egis of Mr. Mayer, and the smart 
set will throng to the Adelphi to applaud her Loren- 
zaccio. We saw her in the piece in Paris some 
months ago, and we can only give it as our opinion 
that her acting was preposterous. In  Loren- 
zaccio, De Musset has poured out all his better dis- 
illusion ; he has filled a melodramatic romantic mould 
with realistic pessimism, and Sarah “spouts” the 
world-weariness as she learned to spout the passion of 
Dofia Sol thirty years ago. She postures in her man’s 
dress and declaims ; and soliloquies like that of Hamlet 
should not be declaimed but said—slowly, bitterly, as 
if wrung out of an aching heart. Paris, thinking Paris, 
went mad in admiration of her Lorenzaccio, but thin k- 
ing London will condemn it, we feel sure. . 


He. 
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THE GREAT UNDECORATED. 


I N any list of Birthday honours or New Year honours 

one expects to see the name of at least one distin- 
guished man. Provincial mayors, political martyrs 
who have sacrificed themselves for their party, faithful 
but obscure Civil servants, army veterans and naval 
heroes, City magnates, millionaire bankers or brewers, 
Indian magistrates and Colonial governors, all loom 
large on such occasions. Amidst the jumble of undis- 
tinguished recipients of Royal favour there is occa- 
sionally to be discovered a name that comes under none 
of the preceding categories; and such a_name be- 
longs invariably to one of two classes. Either it is 
the name of some Society man with no qualifications 
whatever beyond the favouritism of Court circles, or, 
more rarely, it is the name of some really distinguished 
man. To the class of the undecorated belong half the 
men of distinction in the highest walks of life. When 
a man has for years been in the front rank of his pro- 
fession, has served his fellows in art or science, letters, 
learning, or journalism, has even been president of his 
institute, and has won perhaps a more than European 
reputation, if then he is still ignored by the Court 
flunkeys who regulate the lists of honours, there comes 
a time when for him it is the greater honour to remain 
untitled. Michael Faraday remained plain Michael 
Faraday to the last, and Mr. G. F. Watts declines the 
baronetcy which was not offered him until he had 
passed fourscore years. 

Let us take a review of the present state of things. 
The great undecorated in 1897 are no less distinguished 
than their predecessors: for a glance at any recent 
biographical dictionary of living men will show how 
largely the aristocracy of talent must be sought outside 
the pages of Debrett. 

Take Science. There is one Briton who has received 
from foreign Governments more decorations than any 
civilian in Europe. He is the inventor of the printing 
telegraph, inventor too of the microphone. His name 
is David Hughes. Yet his own ungrateful country has 
never shown him the slightest recognition. There is 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the naturalist who shares with 
Darwin the undying fame of having discovered the 
evolution of species. Darwin died officially ignored, 
and Wallace will probably share that non-unique 
distinction. Few men have a_ wider reputation 
round the globe than Professor Crookes. Inventor 
of the radiometer, discoverer of the Crookes’ tube 
with which, twenty years after its discovery, Rontgen 
(or von Réntgen as we must call him, since he was 
promptly honoured by his Sovereign for the distinction 
his discovery conferred on his University and town) 
produced the famous Réntgen rays, and discoverer of 
several new chemical substances, including the element 
thallium, Crookes yet remains—even after the year of 
his presidency of the Chemical Society—plain Mr. 
Crookes. Then there is Mr. Swan, doubly marked 
out by his invention of the carbon process of permanent 
photography and by his production of the first incan- 
descent vacuum lamp with a carbon burner. There is 
Dr. Frankland, the distinguished chemist and analyst. 
Amongst astronomers there is the veteran observer 
Dr. Huggins, the ever-active Professor Norman Lockyer, 
to say nothing of Mr. Christie, who, though Astronomer- 
Royal, still remains plain Mr. Christie. He is an official, 
it is true, under the Crown, but so is Captain Abney, 
the pioneer of orthochromatic photography and the 
authority on colour-vision, and so also is Mr. Preece, 
the genial chief electrician of the Post Office. Amongst 
the biologists Professor Michael Foster, whose efforts 
to raise biological study at Cambridge have been so 
unwearied and so successful, has earned a claim for 
distinction if by nothing else than his prolonged ser- 
vices as Secretary of the Royal Society. In botany 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, 
has something more than an official claim. His work 
in the Royal Society has extended over many years. 
Amongst the physiologists are several whose names 
are renowned over Europe for their contributions to 
science of the highest value; yet they are persistently 
passed over, while Court surgeons and fashionable phy- 
sicians receive knighthoods and baronetcies. Amongst 
the engineers, though the neglect has not been quite 
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so grievous, it is a scandal that no recognition has ~ 


been given to Osborne Reynolds of Manchester, the 
Rankine of our time. Wolfe Barry, the engineer of the 
Tower Bridge, is still Mr. Wolfe Barry ; though, if our 
recollection is right, on the occasion of the opening of 
the bridge a baronetcy was given to the gentleman 
who merely happened as Lord Mayor to walk first 
over it. 

In the world of letters there is a similar tale to tell. 
Let your /:¢éérateur be a party politician, then, thougha 
mere hack writing to order, he has more chance of re- 
ceiving from his Sovereign a mark of favour than were 
he the most distinguished author or the first scholar of 
his time. A deanery or a bishopric appears to be the 
only possible reward for a distinguished historian. 
Froude and Carlyle both died undecorated. If Dickens 
and Thackeray are known without the prefix ‘‘ Mr.,” 
it is not because of any such reason as precludes us 
from speaking of ‘‘ Mr.” Lewis Morris. Browning died 
untitled. John Ruskin drifted into an honoured retire- 
ment, while the pigmies in literature have been re- 
warded with honours of another sort. That George 
Meredith should never have been offered the slightest 
distinction is a scandal. England possesses one name 
of world-wide fame in philosophy, that of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Yet the one distinction possible to Mr. 
Spencer—that of being sworn of the Privy Council, as 
the late Mr. Huxley was—has so far been withheld from 
him. Although the Queen recently created for women 
a special order of merit which is not (apparently) re- 
stricted to members of the Primrose League, it is 
amazing that as yet it should not have been bestowed 
on either our leading poetess or our leading paintress, 
the two really distinguished women in England to-day. 
Certainly there are some things managed better in 
other countries than our own. The prompt recogni- 
tion of von Réntgen by the Regent of Bavaria and by 
the German Emperor has been already alluded to. 
When Nansen visited Paris, on his very first lecture a 
Minister attended to bestow upon him the insignia of 
the Legion of Honour. When he lectured in London 
the Prince took the chair—and there the matter ended. 
When Dr. Ludwig Mond gave the Davy-Faraday 
laboratory for research, at a cost of £100,000, the 
Prince came to the opening ceremony ; but all the title 
he bestowed upon the munificent donor was the mis- 
placed epithet of ‘‘ Professor.” Had half the sum been 
secretly conveyed by some brewer or tobacconist to the 
war-chest of a political party, a baronetcy at least 
would have promptly followed. 

Meantime titles are already being showered upon ob- 
scure officials. Last week’s ‘‘Times” gave a list of 
honours conferred personally by the Queen upon the 
most undistinguished men—if we except the Director- 
General of Ordnance—whom we have ever seen collected 
together in any such list. Amongst these now titled 
items there figured a Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
a Commissioner of Inland Revenue, a legal Secretary 
to the Lord Advocate of Scotland; and, to crown all, 
as if secretaries and under-secretaries had not been suffi- 
ciently recognized, the proud dignity of K.C.M.G. was 
conferred upon an Assistant-Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. 

The tale is left but half told. There are young men, 
like Ramsay, the discoverer of the new element helium, 
who can afford to wait ; and there are old men grown 
grey in literature, or art, or science, to whom it is too 
late to offer any official honours. But the scandal of 
the neglect of the really distinguished men, particularl 
in science, remains as a blot not quickly to be erase 
The onus of retrieving this scandal rests on those who 
are responsible for its existence. 


POLICE CORRUPTION IN INDIA. 


I* is a melancholy fact that India is now practically 

in the hands of the lawyers, the money-lenders, the 
middlemen and the police. It is therefore the custom 
of planters and well-to-do zemindars to pay regularly 
the subordinate members of the police force, so as to 


escape persecution in the numerous petty cases which 


are constantly cropping up on their estates. I, how- 
ever, returned to India, in 1888, in a virtuous frame of 


mind and with very lofty ideas regarding the immo- 
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rality of encouraging bri and corruption among the 
natives, But the reward of virtue is generally accom- 
panied by a good deal of unnec trouble in the 
"aes ers East, and before long I found myself at 
oggerheads with the head-constable of the ¢hdnd near 
my factory. 

One morning while quietly writing in my bungalow I 
was disturbed by a commotion in the grounds, and on 
going into the verandah my ears were assailed by a 
shrill chorus from a gang of women and children who 
had come to complain that the bread-winners of their 
hamlet had been marched off to the ¢hdnd by the police 
and village watchmen. The women and children ‘had 
arrived at the bungalow carrying their beds, copking- 
pots and other articles of household furniture ‘on their 
heads, as a gentle hint to me that they were prepared 
to desert their village under the pressure of their woes. 
Seeing that they undoubtedly were in great distress, 
I despatched one of my servants on horseback to the 
thdndéd to endeavour to effect the release of their 
lords and masters. The messenger soon returned 
and informed me that there was only one way of 
‘* squaring” the Behar police—a way which the sahib, 
an old planter, must know full well; failing that, the 
head-constable had intimated that the case must go for 
trial before the subdivisional officer, as it constituted a 
serious charge of theft of firewood and wilful damage 
to the trees of a wealthy Brahman cultivator. I was 
fresh from England, my very clothes still retaining the 
peculiar smell of the streets of London, and I was 
determined that my new-born virtue should not be 
undermined by the importunities of a corrupt head- 
constable. oreover, I knew that the charge was 
frivolous, as it is the custom for villagers to gather 
firewood in the mango-groves, which —— belong 
in great part to the zemindar. I therefore stiffened my 
back and refused to open my purse-strings ; and with 
some difficulty I prevailed upon the women to return to 
their village, under a promise that I would write and 
explain matters to the magistrate of the subdivision. 
My letter to the subdivisional officer seemed to upset 
the dignity of the Bench, since it was resented as an act 
of impertinent interference; so I had to rest satisfied 
with the doubtful consolation of having to pay the law 
expenses and fines which were imposed upon men 
whose daily wage amounted to something like twopence 
a day for each individual when in full work, 

A month or two elapsed before I again had a passage- 
of-arms with the head-constable. In fact, I had almost 
forgotten his existence until a man rushed up to me in 
a paroxysm of grief and threw himself at my feet, im- 
es protection. This was towards the end of 

arch, and strong hot west winds had ushered in the 
season for village fires—a time of year which generally 
brings a rich harvest to the pockets of the Indian police. 
The poor creature at my feet sobbed his heart out, 
while in broken sentences he related how a fire had 
suddenly consumed the grass-huts of his hamlet when 
all the male and female adults were in the fields harvest- 
ing their crops; and before they arrived to the rescue 
his only child, asleep in the cottage, had been burnt to 
death. This sad calamity necessitated a police inquiry, 
and the poverty-stricken ryot had to pledge all his 
brass pots to raise sufficient rupees to satisfy the demand 
of the stony-hearted constable. It is unnecessary to 
consider whether the loss of his child or the loss of his 
rupees gave the ryot sufficient courage to beard the 
police ; but acting on my advice he hardened his heart 
and brought his case before the subdivisional officer. The 
head-constable, however, treated the matter lightly, and 
so worked upon the fears of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution that the case completely broke down for want 
of sufficient evidence when it came on for trial. In 
fact, the police officer emerged from court with flying 
colours, and with anger in his heart against me for 
having instigated a despised ryot to beard him in such 
an. unheard-of manner. The ryots, however, came to 
realize the fact that I was making a stand on their 
behalf against police oppression, so they always came 
to me when threatened by their old enemies, the /a/- 

~wallas. My money was spent freely in assisting 
them, and, although we had not the satisfaction of 
winning any cases against the minions of the law, we 
congratulated ourselves on our courage in harrying the 
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nest of the oppressors. Our fame in this respect sprea danimal. He also tried to browbeat the traders, who 


far and wide, and it even induced a party of. peaceful 
‘traders to follow our example on one eventful ‘occasion. 
To describe how this happened I must explain that in 
North Behar nearly all the district roads are unmetalled, 
and most of the principal thoroughfares are made up of 
three distinct tracks, the highway in the middle being 
strictly reserved for carriages with springs, ekkas, 
and pedestrians, while the two lower roads, on each side 
_of the highway, are devoted to trading and village carts. 
This arrangement causes a great deal of heart-burning 
‘among the natives, from whom a cess is levied for the 
maintenance of all roads throughout the district, 
although they are invariably abused and punished if 
caught trespassing on the well-kept middle highway. 
This is the harder for them to bear, as the side- 
tracks reserved for their carts are never in good repair, 
the proverbial corduroy road of America being a 
bowling-green in comparison with the cart roads of 
India, along which all the important trade of the interior 
has to pass. Moreover, the deep ruts in the side-roads 
become veritable quagmires after an inch or two of 
rain has fallen ; and it is therefore not surprising that 
men should grumble at their bullocks having to drag 
heavily laden carts through roads in this condition. 
Now Behar is the most densely populated province in 
all India, and this is my excuse for wearying the reader 
rs short description of the public highways and their 
by-laws. 

"The month of May in all its fiery heat was upon us 
when one night a welcome storm of heavy rain cooled 
the atmosphere for a few hours. In the early morning 
a party of four left my bungalow with the object of 
inhaling as much as possible of the deliciously cool 
air which came as a breath from heaven after weeks of 
oppressive heat and lassitude. Our spirits were high, 
men and horses being equally influenced by the tem- 
porary change in the weather, so that even the quietest 
hack of the lot put up his back, squealed, and hogged 
with delight as he faced the invigorating breeze. This 
started us off at a gallop, riders and horses making the 
most of the occasion in a glorious spin across bare 
fields. But other forces were at work on this fresh 
morning among the hard-working traders, who were 
not pleased with the condition of the side-roads after 
a night of heavy rainfall, and as we approached 
one of these highways a native was observed running 
towards us in a state of intense excitement. We 
therefore pulled up, and listened to what he had to 
say. It then transpired that the man was one of a 
party of traders who were proceeding to the Gorakhpur 
markets with their carts full of valuable tobacco ; but 
unfortunately for them they met the head-constable, 
who asserted that in several places they had driven 
their carts on the middle highway, instead of keeping 
to the side-tracks, which, by the way, were knee-deep in 
water and almost impassable. The man, however, 
assured us that their bullocks had all along laboured 
through the side-roads, and he declared that the accusa- 
tion was brought by the head-constable as an excuse 
to stop their carts and levy blackmail. On hearing 
this I turned to my companions, among whom was a 
Government officer, the executive engineer in charge of 
the Saran canals, and remarked, ‘‘ My old friend the 

oliceman is at his tricks again. Let us ride on to see 
if we can catch him red-handed.” ; 

My friends agreeing to this proposal, we rode to 
where the carts were impounded, but unfortunately the 
head-constable and his followers had decamped before 
our arrival. The traders, however, hailed us with 
delight, and asserted that the police had only time to 
‘extort a few rupees before they got wind of our presence 
in the vicinity. They also then and there declared their 
readiness to prosecute the head-constable, and after they 
had given me their names and address we parted, hoping 
to meet again in court. 

It was the hottest time of the year, that very hot 
period in June which is so trying to Europeans and 
natives alike, when the executive engineer and I were 
summoned to appear as witnesses against the head- 
constable in the magistrate and collector’s court, 
which was held in the town of Chapra, sixty miles 
distant from my factory. When I arrived in court the 
prisoner turned in the dock and glared at me like a wild 


, were the principal witnesses in the case against him ; 


but they, being from a remote end of the district, where 
the head-constable’s influence was not felt, stood to 
their guns and gave a correct version of what had 
happened. The case was proved up to the hilt at every 
point ; the head-constable was fined 300 rupees by the 
collector ; and I left the court complacently thinking 
that the very hot journey had not been undertaken in 
vain. But alas! the luck of the ungodly stuck to the 
policernan, who was eventually acquitted on appeal by 
the sessions judge. Moreover, the judge administered 
a severe wigging to me for persecuting an innocent 
man and zealous police officer. This decision was 
received with delight by the head-constable, who re- 
turned to his ¢hénd without a stain upon his character ; 
and for all that I know to the contrary he may still be 
regarded as a man of light and leading in the Behar 
police force. Dona_p N. 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


ECENT events in British Central Africa will have 
carried back such of the European pioneers of 
that country as have survived its climate to recollections 
of the Angoni of former days, when the whites did not 
number more than about thirty, all told, between Lake 
Tanganyika and the sea-coast at Quilimane, and when 
they lived at long distances from one another, so to 
speak, on sufferance amongst the natives, and quite at 
their mercy. 

The Angoni then treated the few Europeans who 
came in contact with them with consideration, even 
deference; in strong contrast in this respect to their 
neighbouring subordinate tribes, the Ajawa and the 
Anyanja. In all the annals of earlier days it is not on 
record even once, I think, that they ever molested a 
European, or anyone directly in the employ of a 
European, though they were, of course, a terror and 
scourge to the other tribes in their neighbourhood and 
for hundreds of miles round. 

It may not be without interest to record some of the 
experiences of one who has seen a good deal of 
both the Southern and the Northern Angoni; though there 
are others, like Dr. Laws, who have lived half a life- 
time amongst them or in touch with them, and thus can 
speak with greater authority. 

During 1885, when hunting elephants to the north of 
Cape Maclear, I was living for some months amongst 
the Angoni under Chikusi and Chifisi, the predecessors 
of the present chiefs, and both then much more 
powerful and dreaded than their successors in late 
years. All the following I had at my back was 
about a dozen unarmed Ajawa and Anyanja from the 
southward, independently of such Angoni as one 
employed locally ; so that we were completely in their 
hands for better or for worse. Sometimes I would go 
away from my camp on the Kanjamwana, or the 
Lintipe Rriver, or wherever we were, for days on end, 
leaving it in charge of a couple of my men; and every- 
thing would be right on my return. Many times when 
traversing the country, accompanied only by two or 
three gun-bearers, I encountered bands of Angoni, 
dressed up in their feathers and skins, and carrying 
their usual complement of spears, shields, and bows 
and arrows ; but they never interfered with us, nor did 
we ever experience trouble of any kind from any one, 
except once from some Anyungwi elephant-hunters 
from the Upper Zambesi, who carried off a pair of tusks 
from one of my dead elephants. If we visited villages 
to buy food, or to procure guides or porters, we were well 
received : we were shown the usual hospitality ; what- 
ever cloth or beads one thought fit to tender in payment 
was readily accepted; as long as they were paid, anything 
seemed to satisfy them: whereas with the Ajawa in 
Mponda’s towns on the way out and home, no payment 
would be accepted without dispute, nor was one’s pro- 
perty safe for a moment, if not closely guarded. 

Later in the year, when the grass and undergrowth 
had been burned off, the Angoni came down from the 
hills in vast hordes, and camped on the plains, as is 
their custom at this season, to drive and kill small 
game—antelopes, wart hogs, hares, and cane rats: 
columns of smoke marked the whereabouts of their 
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‘* Masasa” (ring fences of trees and thorns) in all 
directions. If then I was having a bye-day in 
camp, they would come in and sit round in long 
semicircular rows, and watch what was going on; 
the old men never speaking, the younger ones not 
speaking above a hoarse whisper. hen, at first, one 
feared that the sight of one’s belongings scattered 
about under the trees—ivory, cloth, guns, hatchets, 
knives, and cooking utensils—might excite their cupidity 
and cause trouble. But, beyond being spectators, they 
gave no trouble; they behaved in a most orderly and 
dignified manner, and never handled or stole anything— 
a marked contrast to Mponda’s noisy, thieving Ajawa. 
If I went out to look for elephants, two or three of the 
older men would accompany me, and proved of very 
great assistance ; they knew the country, and could 
track as only wild men can. If one was lucky enough 
to kill elephants, crowds of Angoni would appear on 
the scene, and when the tusks had been cut out, and 
we had taken what meat we required, they would fall 
to on the carcases and demolish them in no time, 
leaving only the skull and bones. They would then 
go off staggering under huge loads of meat to their 
‘* Masasa,” where they cut it up into strips, dried it 
over slow fires, and lastly packed it in immense faggots 
for transport to their homes. If on their side they 
killed game—and Angoni drives seldom or never draw 
blank !—they generally gave me a share, such as a 
young wart hog, or that great African delicacy, a cane 
rat; often, too, when returning from their villages, 
they brought me presents of food, such as maize flour, 
fowls and eggs. 

These were the Southern Angoni of former times, 
but they have changed a good deal siuce then. Of late 

ears they have not been as well disposed towards 
uropeans as they once were, largely owing to the fact 
that the influx of European settlers into the country has 
gradually been undermining their power and prestige 
with tributary tribes—-such as the Achipeta, Anyanja, 
and some of the Ajawa—until these have practically 
thrown off all allegiance to their quondam conquerors. 

Nine years later I again found myself amongst 
Chikusi’s Angoni, and found them much changed ; this 
time I went as an envoy to them from the Acting Com- 
missioner of the Protectorate, who wished to obtain 
redress from the chief for certain robberies of loads 
by absconding porters, on the road between Blantyre 
and Matope. 

In the interim old Chikusi had died ; and the rule of 
his young and less stable successor—Chetantumba, or 
Gomanikwendi, as he is variously called—had not con- 
duced to the good of the tribe. 

My mission proved a failure, as I had feared it would : 
Chikusi evidently considered the Administration of 
the Protectorate in the light of a huge joke, for he 
would not treat my proposals seriously for a moment. 
If I attempted to reason with him he would ignore 
what I said, and would break in with such irrelevant 
remarks as: ‘‘What have you brought me?” or 
‘Come and stay with me: I will give you a goat; I 
will give you beer!” until, finding i could effect 
nothing, I left him to go his own way. 

Had Chikusi been under the influence of reliable 
Europeans resident at his town—as are the more 
important Northern Angoni chiefs, except Perembi and 
afew more—it is more than likely they would have 
induced him to accept the rules of the Administration 
without resort to arms. The Angoni are much more 
open to the dictates of reason, and have much more 
common sense, than the aboriginal tribes of British 
Central Africa. If approached with tact and patience 
by those whom they know and trust, and who speak 
their language, they may often be brought to do what 
otherwise they would never do for strangers until first 
they have learned by some dearly bought experience of 
bloodshed and defeat that those who would control 
them are indeed their masters. 

RICHARD CRAWSHAY. 


ON DENECOURT’S TOWER. 


TRETCHING nine miles from here, in every direc- 
“tion, the wrinkled surface of the forest bristles as 
it is ruffled by the April winds. The tumbling cumuli 
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of the April sky roll across it masses of shadow 
mottling the serried chestnuts and pines and giving an 
illimitable perspective to the long lines of poplar. Far 
to the north, rising above the grey horizon, the Eiffel 
Tower marks invisible Paris: the Seine, itself invisible, 
is revealed by a curving line of villages, from Bois-le- 
Roi in the north to the southern steeple of Marlotte. 
The white arches of the great aqueduct, “trailing 
manf-footed through the Brest,” gleam beyond the 
sunken roofs of Fontainebleau. All else seen here 
from above is a waste of tree-tops, stretching in gnarled 
folds to the saucer-like rim of the horizon. 

After weeks in the forest it is difficult to realize its 
monotonous amplitude, its endless repetition of similar 
prospects. And yet as a forest it has no surpassing 
beauty. One may compare it with Dartmoor—Dart- 
moor pared of its highest tors and set thickly with 

oung trees, growing close as the moss on a boulder. 
t is a rolling upland with a scanty mantle of soil, 
through the frequent gaps in which the broken grey 
boulders of the naked earth sometimes rise in fantastic 
heaps, sometimes line concavities a mile across, or 
fringe the gaping lips of long ravines. Like Dartmoor, 
the surface is arid, and you may tramp miles and see 
never a pool: and yet, on every side, you may descend 
from the forest by green valleys into green plains 
and find brooks leaping miraculously from the dusty 
rocks to dip under fringing willows. It is to these 
happy skirts of the forest that the painters’ villages 
cling : Barbizon, advertised by Stevenson and now 
abandoned to the cultured tourist; Cernay, with its 
great village square ; Marlotte, smothered under masses 
of lilacs like a child laughing in new-mown hay; Moret, 
on the Seine, with its tower-flanked, steep-pitched 
bridge, its mills and ruined castles and spreading river; 
and a dozen others. The simplest of them turn austere 
faces to the solemn spaciousness of the forest, but their 
sweet gardens give access to the green comforts of 
the plain; an image maybe of the artists themselves ; 
high unprofitable aims in the Salon; pot - boilers 
emerging and red wine coming in by the studio- 
doors. 

Viewed strictly as a forest, Fontainebleau has no 
conspicuous charm. There are few noble trees; the 
one of any excellence has a refreshment-bar to cele- 
brate it, and finger-posts for miles round guide you to 
the giant ‘‘Jupiter.” ‘‘ Jupiter” is indeed a splendid 
relic, a straight column towering above the puny 
moderns, twelve paces round the swelling roots, six 

ards in girth at the height of atall man. Between 
Gations and the road to Paris there is a tolerable 
glade of elms, but from one end of the forest to the 
other there is nothing comparable with the oaks of 
suburban Epping or with the beeches and oaks of the 
New Forest. There are no thickets, no tangles of 
undergrowth ; the diligence of the administration 
keeps the forest as clean as a kitchen-garden; the 
thriving young trees in sedate regularity are as 
orderly as a regiment on parade : one imagines each 
numbered and docketed in a prodigious inventory. 
This bureaucratic husbandry brings with it a lament- 
able absence of wild life. There are no arenas 
purple with blue-bells, no banks of primroses or lush 
glades dappled with cowslips; and animals are still 
rarer. In the remotest parts of the New Forest 
the underwood creeps and rustles with living things ; 
the ground is black with hurrying insects; the air 
trembles with flashing wings; call-notes of birds and 
beasts assail the ears, and every step from the beaten 
track drives some creature from its lair. Here the 
wildest groves which the naturalist would expect to find 
thronged with multitudinous life have the silence of an 
empty room ; some malign enchantment has depopulated 
the forest. In the clean laughing streets of Fontaine- 
bleau, sitting in front of the café where the passing 
crowd jostles your table, and the bell of the electric 
tram scatters the fluttering cyclists, you shall hear more 
of the cuckoo and see rarer birds grabbling with the 
sparrows than in the silent timbered aisles. In the 
Palace Gardens, where marble fauns gleam on the lawns 
and the tamed carp leap at the hands of tourists, you 
shall hear the guttural notes of pheasants or see the 
squirrels at their merry business, while the forest has 
nothing but silent, empty spaces. The wild things have 
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become urban, preferring the company of man to the 
deflowered forest. 

Though it please not the naturalist, with eye only to 
the beauty of wild nature, the forest of Fontainebleau 
has its peculiar charm. This lies outside nature, re- 
siding in the artifice of man. Imagine a city greater 
than London, spread on a rolling upland, a labyrinth 
of beaten roads, the interstices filled not with blocks of 
buildings but with groves of trees, and you are near 
the secret of the forest’s individual charm. You may 
leave the little central town by a dozen broad avenues, 
each lined with chestnuts and fitted for historic pa- 
geantry. Girdling the town, the roule ronde makes a 
noble boulevard through the mid-forest, and is strung 
with great circuses thick as the beads on a rosary. A 
thousand byways and crossways complete the skeleton 
plati of a city, each named and mapped, so that you 
might make assignation for any tree in the forest as 
surely as for a London house. Near the town, the 
highways are thronged with traffic. Along one, bat- 
teries clatter to the artillery range ; a second glitters 
with a marching regiment; a third resounds to the 
hammer of cavalry: along all of them tourist vehicles 
stream unceasingly. A mile out, the forest has ab- 
sorbed everything, as a sponge absorbs water, and you 
wonder to be alone where an army might pass. Not 
less striking is the position of the whole forest-at a 
centre of the traffic of the world, at a node of inter- 
national highways. As you approach it from Paris 
along a road marked by milestones from Paris to 
Geneva, from a train on your right you may be hailed 
by passengers to Marseilles and the East; on the left 
is the railway to Bordeaux and Spain. On the south 
the main routes from east and west converge to follow 
the Seine to Paris. If France should seek a place for 
some great festival of the nations, the forest lies ready. 
The great artillery arena would hold nobler buildings 
than the Champ de Mars, and millions might camp in 
the woods. 


PIETRO LONGHI. 


o A FULL month elapsed before I set eyes on her 
again. It chanced that I had commissioned 

a certain tailoress to make mea waistcoat. Meeting 
me in the road, this woman said that she had lost my 
measure, and asked whether I would come that evening 
and let her measure me again. I went, and onentering 
a room was stupefied to find my mistress sitting there 
in mourning raiment of black silk. I swear’ that 
Andromache, the widow of Hector, was not so lovely 
as she looked. She rose on my approach, and began 
to speak. ‘I know that you have a right to be sur- 
prised at my boldness in seeking an occasion to meet 
with you. I hesitated whether I ought or ought not to 
communicate a certain matter to you. At last I 
thought I should be doing wrong unless I told you. 
I have received offers of marriage from an honest 
merchant. You remember what I told you about 
my father; and now he is moving heaven and earth 
to get me under his protection with my little pro- 
perty. I sought this opportunity of speaking with 
ou, merely that I might be able to swear to you 
y all that is most sacred, that I would gladly refuse 
any happiness of this life for the felicity of dying in the 
arms of such a friend as you are. I am well aware that 
I have forfeited this good fortune ; how, I hardly know, 
and by whose fault I could not say. I do not wish to 
affront you, nor - the intriguer you call your friend ; 
I am ready to take all the blame on my own shoulders. 
Accept, at any rate, the candid oath which I have 
uttered, and leave me to my remorseful reflections.’ 
Having spoken these words she resumed her seat and 
wept. Armed as I was with reason, I confess that she 
almost made me yield to her seductive grace. I sat 
down beside her, and taking one of her fair hands in 
mine, spoke as follows, with perfect kindness: ‘ Think 
not, dear lady, that I am not deeply moved by your 
affliction. What you have communicated to me, with 
so much feeling, not only lays down your line of action, 
it also suggests my answer. Let us relegate to the 
chapter of accidental mishaps that fatal occurrence, 
which will cause me lasting pain, and which remains 
fixed in my memory. Yet I must tell you that I cannot 


regard you, after what then happened, as I did for- 
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merly. Our union would only make two persons miserable 
for life. Your good repute with me is in a sanctuary. 
Accept this advice then from a young man who will be 
your good friend to his dying day. Strengthen your 
mind and be upon your guard against seducers. The 
opportunity now offered is excellent; accept at once 
the proposals of the honest merchant you named to 
me, and place yourself in safety under his protection.’ 
I did not wait for an answer, but kissed her hand and 
took my leave, without speaking about my waistcoat to 
the tailoress. A few months after this interview she 
married the merchant. I saw her occasionally in the 
street together with her husband. She was always 
beautiful. On recognizing me she used to turn colour 
and drop her eyes. . . . She was well conducted... . 
made an excellent wife to her second husband.” 

In a note to this scene of the tailoress’s shop in 
Count Gozzi’s Memoirs, J. A. Symonds, the trans 
lator, recalls a picture by Longhi that might very well 
serve as its illustration. Speaking generally, if we 
allow for the translation demanded by another art, 
we shall find in this painter the dumb show and set- 
ting of the drama that enlivens the pages of the above- 
named author and of Goldoni. From a scene like 
this we must let slip into the background the delicious 
comedy—the moral beau chilling away from his intrigue 
and arriving at a glow of principle and fatherly counsel 
to recommend a course convenient to himself—the poor 
lady’s unsuccessful effort at recovering a lost step in 
one of her transactions of love and prudence—we must 
look on, not as a Hogarth itching to underline the 
comedy with death’s-heads for the satisfaction of a 
Sunday-minded middle class, but with a painter’s eye 
as keen as Hogarth’s though more gallant and gentle, 
wandering to the forgotten waistcoat and waistcoat- 
maker and the charming picture the comedians make. 
We shall then see his world as Pietro Longhi painted 
it. The carnival life of eighteenth-century Venice threw 
up round its heart of amorous intrigue a dainty shell of 
dress, of masks, of social usage unequalled for its own 
frivolous perfection and the gay abandonment of the 
actors. Nor was the stage the city furnished less 
incomparable, whether to display the pageantry of the 
masquers or to shroud the furtive life of assignations. 
Herself one bewildering intrigue of water and marble 
and shadow, Venice was moulded, like a maze built for 
a game, to this life of public secresy, of mystery the 
coquette ; and still in her great ballroom of a square, 
her dark passages and liquid streets, retains the empty 
setting of the piece, while the muffled gondola keeps 
the air of a gallant hurrying to a secret encounter, 
and with incongruous stealth conveys Americans to 
the hotels. 

It was all this dress, pose and décor that attracted 
Longhi. When he drew a beau it was the physiognomy 
of fashion and habit he aimed at ; the centre of gaiety for 
him was not the face nor the individual comedy, but the 
dress, with that character of form half given, half taken, 
the marriage of attitude, gesture and drapery that is 
the essence of a mode, and creates out of man by each 
successive fashion almost a new species of the kind. 
An art that fixes the spirit of a dress embalms the social 
trick, the conversation, the affected morals of an age. 

In Longhi’s time man, as much as woman, was a 
bird of splendid plumage. In the Correr or civic museum 
at Venice we may study the waistcoat itself, before we 
go on to Longhi’s painting of it. In a number of cases 
in one of the galleries are arranged upon tailors’ 
dummies splendid waifs and strays of eighteenth-century 
costume, long-skirted coats of tints so subtle that if you 
name them they change to another. Gold, silver and 
silken embroidery freaks the subtle groundwork, and the 
pearly white of stockings completes these delicate 
harmonies. Then from the relics one may pass to 
another gallery where the painter shows them upon 
their wearers, and against the background of their use. 

Longhi’s paintings are familiar in many galleries, 
and the familiar examples give the idea of an extremely 
well-conceived setting out of figures, scale of stage, 
and treatment of accessories. After this first impres- 
sion the eye takes in the curious and charming study of 
life and habit and the fineness of the representation ; 
but mixed with this pleasure is apt to be a certain dis- 
appointment at close quarters, because the execution 
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has less character, is more soft and effaced than the 
general liveliness of invention leads ys to expect. It is 
a puzzle, in the Correr museum, alongside of much work 
on the usual scale and in the usual style, to find 
pictures of larger scale and style which are in every 
way masterpieces of painting. The ‘‘ Sala del Ridotto” 
and ‘ Parlatorio d’ un Convento” are the notable ex- 
amples, and itis not going too far to say that if we 
can imagine Tintoretto reduced to observation of the 
social spectacle, it is such a delineation of forms, sucha 
rendering of the shocks of light and shadow on a crowd 
of figures, so sweeping a note of the lustre of stuffs and 
metals, that we should expect to find. The frescoes at 
the Sina Palace are no less surprising in their breadth of 
colour and masculine grasp of form. It occurs to every 
critic of Longhi that much must pass under his name 
that is the work of assistants or imitators, and a nephew, 
Alessandro, was certainly a painter; but it is also 
pointed out that for many of the less interesting pictures 
studies exist in the drawings of Pietro himself. 

It is with a view to making a collection of these 
drawings at the Correr more widely known that the 
peers note is written. When Symonds wrote upon 

nghi, they still remained bound up in the volume 
into which Alessandro gathered them, and were only 
seen by those few students who knew of their exist- 
ence. Within the last year or two the director of the 
Correr Museum has had the leaves, which began 
to suffer from rubbing, detached and arranged in a 
series of hinged frames, so that back and front can 
be conveniently studied. Even so I find that they 
often escape the notice of visitors who would ap- 
preciate them, placed as they are in a roomat the top of 
the staircase which requires unlocking by the attendant. 
In this admirable series of studies, one hundred and 
twenty or upwards, Venice possesses a treasure com- 
parable, for mastery of material, charm of style, and 
neighbourhood of spirit to the drawings of Watteau. 
They are executed in black crayon, with touches of 
white, upon a rosy brown paper of charming tint, and 
the first impression is a pleasure of the stuff and colour, 
changing to appreciation of the vigorous rich line, the 
caligraphic beauty of expression applied to an anatomy 
of elegant shapes, folds and creases of silk, or of the 
clear contours that define the turn of a leg or gesture of 
anarm. The studies vary in completeness : sometimes 
a figure is lightly sketched for the sake of the hang of a 
coat ; in another the hand and wrist are taken up again 
and repeated to make sure of the movement, many 
are supplemented by notes in words, the colours being 
often thus recorded. Among a host of interesting notes 
certain pages remain in the memory in virtue of their 
sharp life and artistic completeness, among them a 
beau reclining in a chair, a girl dancing, a man reading, 
and a group of a man seated beside a lady on a couch. 

Those drawings have not so far been reproduced. 
Many were photographed for Symonds’s book, but some 
difficulty occurred in reproduction. There ought to be 
no difficulty whatever now, and it may be hoped that 
when they are more generally known, it will be worth 
some photographer’s while to undertake the task. 
Meantime, of the crowds of visitors who are passing 
through Venice in this year of an International Exhi- 
bition some will do well to spare a little attention for an 
artistic achievement remarkable even in so fabulously 
rich a city. The splendour of the earlier periods has 
done something till these late years to obscure the last 
and very genuine outburst of the Venetian genius in 
painting ; a knowledge of these drawings will strengthen 
a growing admiration for the fourth master in the 
group that reckons the names of Tiepolo, Canaletto, 
and Guardi. D. S. M. 


A MUSICAL CRITIC’S PLAINT. 


T is a curious fact that the musical season practically 

- ends nowadays just before it begins. From the end 
of May until the middle of July has always been con- 
sidered the height of the season; yet it appears that 
during this period we are to have scarcely a concert 
worth attending. Mottl is gone; the Wood concerts 
are over; Richter, after playing three of the most 
hackneyed programmes possible, goes on Tuesday ; 
and we are left to the tender mercies of the hosts of 
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tenth-rate foreign pianists and the Philharmonic Society 
True, the opera remains ; but so far the opera has done 
little to keep the musical critics and the ordinary public 
busy. ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Romeo,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
‘* Aida”"—heavens ! how sick we are of the eternal 
mill-round. To hear them once in a while is a 
pleasant way of passing an unoccupied evening ; but 
fancy any one putting off an engagement to hear 
them! Even ‘‘ Lohengrin ” with an unwashed chorus 
and many of the finest portions cut, and ‘‘ Tannhduser” 
done middling well, pall after a little while; and then 
one longs for ‘‘The Mastersingers” and ‘“ Tristan” 
and ‘‘ Siegfried,” and cannot satisfy the longing. There 
was reason earlier in the week to believe that a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Tristan” on Friday evening was contem- 

lated ; but one could not help remembering that on 

onday, when a performance of ‘‘ The Mastersingers ” 
was contemplated, those who did not get notice went 
to the theatre only to find Jean ill and ‘‘ Tannhauser” 
in place of ‘‘ The Mastersingers.” Probably they were 
only deterred from pulling down Covent Garden by the 
police and the fact that there are no pillars inside to take 
hold of ; and one trembles to think what might have 
happened had we not got timely warning that on Friday 
such a masterwork as ‘‘La Traviata” was to be 
substituted for that inferior production ‘‘ Tristan.” I 
know Mr. Higgins & Co. could not help this occur- 
rence: such accidents are amongst the advantages of 
the star system which keeps a whole opera-house, nay, 
a whole city-ful of slightly musical people, under the 
tlHtumb of a deservedly popular tenor. Why should an- 
other tenor not be ready to play Walther? If a tenor 
in ‘‘ Faust” or ‘‘ Les Huguenots ” cuts his little finger, 
another is quickly found, and we do not find ‘‘ Tristan” 
with Jean in it produced at a moment's notice to fill 
the gap. But if we expect to hear a fine and somewhat 
novel opera, and some one cuts his little finger, the 
chance of playing a bad, or at least hackneyed, opera 
seems to be jumped at with inexplicable eagerness. 
This seems a trifle petulant, I know ; and I am not sure 
that it is quite true—for the management might even 
be said to deserve credit for putting on ‘‘ Tannhaduser ” 
instead of, say, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” when ‘“ The 
Mastersingers”” was found impossible. But one must 
work off one’s ill-temper somehow when the resources 
of Covent Garden are being frittered away on operas 
that no one wants to hear, excepting the apparently 
imaginary people known as subscribers—Covent Gar- 
den’s substitute for Mrs. Gamp’s Mrs. Harris—and this 
at a time when not a symphony or decent piece of music 
may be heard in the concert halls. 

Now that the season is over I can only devote a 
little space to the more important concerts with which 
it ended. The only thing one really wanted to hear at 
the first Richter was the Tschaikowsky ‘‘ Pathetic” 
symphony. The ‘‘ Leonora” overture, No. 3, has been 
played so often of late that it could not be considered 
precisely an attraction; the Brahms variations for 
orchestra on a tune of Haydn’s are the merest rubbish ; 
and the novelty, a ‘‘Tone-poem” by Richard Strauss 
called ‘‘ Don Juan,” is not in the least a poem and has 
little of tone—beautiful tone—in it. Indeed it is a 
capital example of the fruits of the present craze for 
originality. One cannot tell at first whether it is the 
product of extreme idiocy or of extreme artfulness ; but 
as to the entire lack of art no one can possibly have 
a minute’s doubt. And since I do not care much 
whether a man is a charlatan or an imbecile, so 
long as he is not an artist and his music is played 
at Richter concerts, I will not endeavour to settle the 
question, but dismiss the ‘‘ Don Juan” ‘‘ tone-poem” 
as an uninteresting series of unlovely but rather difficult 
passages, with here and there a tune, as old as Haydn, 
thrown in for the sleepy persons in the stalls. As for 
Richter’s version of the Tschaikowsky symphony, it 
was not on the whole better than Mr. Wood's. for 
if a few passages were finer, distinctly some were 
not so good. Amongst those in which Richter got 
ahead of Wood was the opening of the first Allegro, 
where the crescendo and diminuendo came off with 
admirable finish and delicacy, and consequently most 
poignant effect. The remainder of the movement was 
distinctly beneath what we have grown accustomed to 
at Queen’s Hall—the reason being, perhaps, that Richter 
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does not estimate Tschaikowsky at anything like his 
true value. He brought off the conclusion of the third 
movement—not the earlier part—with a force and dignity 
that Mr. Wood cannot yet quite attain ; and he secured 
some beautiful singing of the strings in the second move- 
ment oy letting the band go through it freely and easily 
‘by themselves, instead of making their playing stiff, as 
it is apt to become in music written in five-four time 
when they are tied to the end of the baton; but the 
dirge which concludes the symphony was not nearly so 
moving as when Mr. Wood does it ; and—this is an 
important point—Richter did not at any time show the 
care for faithful interpretation that he did in the 
wretched Brahms variations that followed. Now 
if the ‘“‘Pathetic” symphony is not worth not only 
these variations, but all the Brahms symphonies 
thrown in, never let it be played again! On the 
one hand you have beautiful work—on the other 
work that is ugly; on the one hand music that is 
expressive of genuine emotion—on the other music that 
expresses no emotion because the composer had none to 
express ; and yet because Brahms is already become a 
tradition, and had a consummate mastery of the 
technique of his art, he was treated as more deservin 
of care and fine playing than a master who is no tradi- 
tion, who was not very far beneath Brahms in the matter 
of technique, and was infinitely above him in point of 
beauty, originality, freshness of atmosphere and pun- 
gency of expression. In Vienna, where Brahms used to be 
treated as the ruins of a castle are treated in a provincial 
town—that is, as an honour and source of income to 
the tradesmen—it does not matter if Richter does this 
sort of thing ; but in London we do not want it, and 
Richter should understand that we had rather he put 
forth his whole strength with the fine and original 
master than with the unoriginal and dull master. As 
for the second Richter concert, the programme con- 
tained so much Dvorak that I stayed away. But I 
was delighted to see that the public had to hear three 
long detached overtures played as a symphony, although 
there is no earthly connexion between any two of the 
three; for I am tired of Dvorak myself and am 
anxiously awaiting the period when the public will get 
into the same condition. 

Mr. Newman’s brilliant Saturday afternoon Wood 
concerts finished up with the most brilliant of the whole 
series on 29 May. The chief item there also was the 
Tschaikowsky symphony, which will probably be placed 
on sufficient programmes during the next six months 
to tire the public of it—and that will be unfortunate. 
Mr. Wood's rendering has been indirectly commented on 
above; and all I need add is that if he takes afew hints 


.from Richter and gets greater expressiveness into the 


first movement, more freedom of tone and phrasing into 
the second, and more breadth and pomposity into the 
peroration of the third, his will be the finest interpreta- 
tion of the symphony to be heard anywhere; for, 
excepting with regard to these points, it already beats 
every other. The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of pieces that have often been criticized here. 
Instead of criticizing them and Mr. Wood's handling 
of them again, let me devote a few lines to pointing 
out that these concerts are, together with the Mottl 
concerts, by far the most useful things going on in 
English music, and very much the most deserving of 
support. To begin with, they have given us—or rather 
made for us—our only English conductor ; in the second 
place, they are educating the public into the habit of 
going to orchestral concerts ; thirdly, they are raising 
the standard of execution in orchestral playing to such 
a height that distinguished foreign musicians, when you 
Speak to them about what we doin England, have nolonger 
any excuse for muttering in broken English the words 
** Philharmonic Society,” and bursting into irrepressible 
laughter. Asan English musician whose duty occasionally 
carries him into far countries this last result is pecu- 
liarly grateful to me; and it is not less delightful to 
know that a musical public big enough to support 
orchestral concerts nearly all the year round is being 
made, and that at those concerts we shall have a con- 
ductor who has not utterly forgotten, in the ex- 
ecution of Academic duties, how to handle the 
stick, and who does not sit calmly on an old-fashioned 
conducting seat while his band is creating mingled 
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consternation and mirth amongst even an un- 
educated audience by its innocent and irresponsible 
way of gambolling through a Beethoven symphony. 
Mr. Wood has still much to learn, but he has learnt so 
much during the past two years that no one can doubt 
that he will quickly learn the rest. He is still inclined 
at moments to play the martinet with the brass, and 
Ee a hard, tight tone from them in consequence; and 

e is still inclined to play many things—such as 
the later ‘‘Tannhduser” Venus music—too fast, 
and consequently gets hardly any tone at all; but 
these are less positive faults than a want of 
the consummate mastery, resulting from many more 
years of practice than Mr. Wood has yet enjoyed, that 
enables Mottl, for instance, to take pieces slowly 
without losing their rhythm, and to let the trombones 
go their way without producing confusion. In a word, 
we have more to expect from Messrs. Wood and 
Newman than from any others now engaged in concert- 
giving, save Messrs. Schulz-Curtius and Mottl, and if 
we fail to do our best to assist them it will serve us 
right if we have to put up with the Philharmonic for 
ten years longer. 

The last concerts to be mentioned are those given by 
Mr. Dolmetsch, Mr. Isidor Cohn and the Westminster 
Orchestral Society. The last is an excellent little 
society—rather too much dominated by Mendelssohn 
and Macfarren, but going good things in a small way. 
Mr. Cohn has tried the experiment of Trio concerts 
in Steinway Hall, and it is to be hoped that 
the experiment will succeed, for his concerts are 
highly agreeable, and the hall is not too big for 
chamber music. Mr. Dolmetsch’s last concert was 
one of the most charming of the set, Mrs. and Miss 
Dolmetsch playing, the first the harpsichord, the other 
the viol da gamba, with ‘‘their accustomed taste and 
feeling,” as the dailies say. And now, these functions 
dismissed, I look ahead for what is coming during 
the next three or four weeks, and see merely a blank. 


F. R. 


QUICKWIT ON BLOCKHEAD. 


‘* The English Stage.” An account of the Victorian 
drama by Augustin Filon, translated by Frederic 
Whyte, with an introduction by Henry Arthur 
Jones. London: John Milne. 1897. | 

“The Theatrical ‘World’ of 1896.” By William 
Archer. London: Walter Scott. 1897. » 


As I have not the pleasure of knowing M. Augustin 
Filon personally, I am rather at a loss to place 
him. On the one hand, he seems too young to know 
that the electric light was never dreamt of in the 
old Prince of Wales’s Theatre (the Tottenham Court 
Road house) in the ’sixties, or to be unable to see any 
merit in Ibsen. On the other, his occasional errors 
as to the order of events during the last thirty 
ears are more like mistakes of memory than the 
inaccuracies of a young man who has just read 
up his subject. In many places, too, there are 
evidences of that amiable and shameless friendliness 
which gradually and inevitably mollifies criticism in 
London as the writer in the course of years comes to 
know personally nearly all the people he has to write 
about, except, perhaps, the rising generation towards 
which advancing age makes us all paternally indulgent 
and sentimental instances of the law that there is no fool 
like an old fool. 

On the whole, I conclude, in spite of the electric 
light, that M. Filon, though a Frenchman, is an old 
London playgoer; and that not to have known this 
before argues myself unknown. His period begins 
with the advent of Robertson and the appearance 
on the stage of walls, doors, ceilings, fashionable 
tailoring and miilinery, fashionable colloquialism, and 
a drama which proposed to live on these things as 
confidently as a child feels that it could live on con- 
fectionery. Thanks to his nationality, his vision of our 
theatre is quite unclouded by our own stupidity: 
he says what he has to say and thinks what he has to 
think instead of what he vaguely feels he ought to’ 
say and think; and he is simply and sincerely adroit 
and clever because he writes for French readers, and can 
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afford to laugh at the fact that such qualities are neither 
safe nor decent in England. So far, his French differentia 
are all in his favour. But he also writes about the 
theatre as if it were merely a self-contained artistic con- 
trivance, falling from time to time into more or less 
intelligent or gifted hands, and being more or less inter- 
estingly handled accordingly. Nodoubt it is that; and 
it would be well for us if our critics and playgoers had 
more of M. Filon’s fine connoisseurship in this aspect of 
it! But the theatre is also a response to our need for a 
sensable ‘expression of our ideals and illusions and 
approvals and resentments. As such it is bound to 
affect our ideas, and finally our conduct, even to the 
extent of setting on foot the strangest functional adapta- 
tions in society to the morality it imposes on us through 
our imaginations. Now, English criticism, though so 
deficient in technical connoisseurship that brilliant 
French critics, whatever they may politely pretend, 
always really see in an English colleague another 
Monsieur Jourdain, is never insensible or indifferent 
to what it calls ‘‘the moral tendency” of the drama. 
We may have, artistically speaking, neither eyes, 
nor ears, nor brains; we may be insensible to the 
differences between the colour of a face on a badly 
lighted stage and on a hillside in the sun, between the 
English of the Bible and that of ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross,” 
the blank verse of Sheridan Knowles and that of Shake- 
speare, a pure vowel and a corrupt diphthong, a fifteenth- 
century Florentine or Venetian costume and the tunic 
of a provincial opera chorister, a copybook platitude 
and the Parerga and Paralipomena of Schopenhauer, 
between, in short, the two crudest polar opposites in art 
that can be propounded for our discrimination ; but the 
dulness of all our other senses is more than made up 
by the hyperacuteness of our sense of the importance of 
moral tendency. Touch that nerve ever so lightly, and 
we shriek, seeing the downfall of all civil society 
imminent upon the least countenance given to a bad 
example set in serious drama on the stage. Thus we 
may be bad critics; but we are earnest agitators, 
whether conservative or revolutionary, and can uphold, 
even at our blunderingest, our reputation as sons of the 
nation with a hundred religions and only one sauce: 
that is, a greater nation than the nation with only 
ninety-nine religions and two sauces, and prodigiously 
greater than the nation, if any such could exist for a 
week, with a hundred and one sauces and no religion. 

M. Filon is too French to comprehend this distinction, 
though his consciousness of its existence is seen in the 
passage in which he attempts to show how Mr. William 
Archer differs from Sarcey and Lemaitre. ‘‘ The 
province of the theatre,” he explains, ‘‘is to Mr. 
Archer co-extensive with life itself. He welcomes all 
forms and all kinds, provided they are not exotic 
growths and answer to some need of the soul of the 
people. MM. Sarcey and Lemaitre are with us the 
guardians and interpreters of a tradition consecrated 
by masterpieces. They strengthen and refine it— 
now by the vivacity and gaiety, now by the delicacy 
and grace, of their personal impressions.” Here M. 
Filon gives as characteristic of Mr. Archer that ve 
officious concern for the soul of the people from whic 
he is so conspicuously free, though it is undoubtedly 
common to the general body of critics among whom he 
figures with so much intellectual distinction. And he 
quite breaks down over his own countrymen; for the 
neatly turned phrases quoted above mean no more than 
an average vote of thanks. It is the old difficulty: 
we cannot taste water because we were born with it 
in our mouths; and M. Filon does not know what a 
French critic is like because he is a French critic him- 
self. I myself should not know what an English critic 
is like if I were an Englishman; and I suspect that 
Mr. Archer’s clear consciousness of the English theatre 
is due to his being a Scotchman. 

At all events, it is certain that the one figure whose 
appearance on the stage is certain to be received 
by the English critics with a blank stare of unre- 
cognition, presently giving way to a tumultuous pro- 
test against the dramatist’s love of the morbid and 
monstrous in tengesy and of the paradoxical in 
comedy, is the t Englishman or Englishwoman 
whom the French dweller among us recognizes with 
a chuckle at once. For example, read the English 
critics on Ibsen and then turn to the Frenchman. 
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M. Filon revels in Ibsen—guess why. Because Ibsen 
is the first great dramatist who has put English society 
on the stage. M. Filon gives a rapid series of character 
sketches from Ibsen’s plays, and ends with the exclama- 
tion, “If these traits are not English, I don’t know 
what the English characteris!” ‘ But,” he adds, “ it 
is English women that Ibsen seems to have divined 
best of all. . . . I shall not go so far as to say that 
Ibsen has taught the English dramatists to understand 
the women of their race ; but at least he has brought 
out certain aspects of them which had remained un- 
portrayed.” This reminds us of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
saying, ‘‘I am interested in Hedda Gabler because I 
take her in to dinner twice a week.” Mr. Grant Allen, 
be it observed, is not an Englishman, but a Canadian. 

On Sir Henry Irving M. Filon pours out a chapter of 
international courtesy, carried to the length of extolling 
him as a literary genius on the strength of his “‘ acting 
editions of the Shakespearean masterpieces.” Sir 
Henry has rarely been more thickly buttered ; but the 
chapter is worth reading, not only for those eulogies 
which are also criticisms, but for the shrewd remark 
that “‘ Irving was not only able to impart more mean- 
ing to his words than they expressed in themselves, but 
was addicted even to making them subservient to his 
own ideas, and making the public accept his conception 
in face of a text which was in flat contradiction to it.” 
If M. Filon had said not only that Sir Henry Irving is 
able to do this, but that he is not able to do anything 
else ; that he is the despair of all authors and true 
Shakespeareans in consequence ; that he has practically 
abolished interpretation on the Lyceum stage and sub- 
stituted the acting of his own fancies for it ; and that 
his constitutional imperviousness to literature is the 
mainstay of his originality and of his Chinese conser- 
vatism in that originality, he would have said nothing 
that is not latent in his observation about the power 
to act in flat contradiction to the text—or what is left of 
the text—in the Lyceum “acting editions.” 

Perhaps the most astonishing remark in the book, 
and one highly personal to myself, is that ‘‘ dramatic 
criticism and musical criticism, owing to the natural 
gifts they require, are two absolutely different callings.” 

ere you have your typical nineteenth-century French- 
man, always cleverer than your stupid Englishman, and 
always fifty years behind him. The twentieth-century 
Frenchman may retrieve the situation; for young France 
to-day has fallen in love with Germany, and shocks the 
generation of the war. M. Noufflard, for instance, if 
he were only twenty-five, would not now feel bound to 
preface his admirable work on Wagner with a careful 
explanation that his appreciation of ‘‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen” must not be taken to indicate any slack- 
ness in his determination to have back Alsace and 
Lorraine at all hazards. But to the generation re- 
presented by M. Filon, Mais od was only a Prussian, 
author of an opera called ‘‘ Tannhauser,” which failed 
in Paris, and of a pamphlet called ‘‘ A Capitulation,” 
written to revenge that failure. Still, Gluck, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, Massenet and Bruneau ought to have made it 
impossible for any French writer to suppose that even 
opera, to say nothing of music drama, lies out of the 
dramatic critic’s province. The promoted police-court 
reporter is not, as M. Filon implies, the typical person. 
who undertakes both drama and opera. Lewes, the 
most able and brilliant critic between Hazlitt and our 
own contemporaries, undertook the two. Mr. William 
Archer, for whom M. Filon’s admiration knows no 
bounds, began his career with a Life of Wagner, and is a 
Bayreuth pilgrim. Mr, Walkley, whose nose is apt to 
turn up at the theatre, is on terms of simple affection. 
with music. Modesty forbids me to cite another obvious 
case. The reason that Mr. Archer, Mr. Walkley, and my- 
self do not, like Lewes, include the opera, or our musical 
colleagues the drama, in our operations is simply that 
we cannot be in two places at the same time. No man 
can now do the whole work of a London musical critic 
single-handed; and even the dramatic critic, whose 
task is child’s-play in comparison, must often have his 
understudies, at least for the daily. papers. But this 
specialization, if inevitable, is a misfortune: it has led 
at the Opera to the toleration of acting and stage 
arrangements as obsolete as Richardson’s Show, and’ 
in the theatre to the triumph of amateur affability over’ 
skilled professionalism. If our musical critics had 
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formed their standards of stage representation at the 
Lyceum, St. James’s, Criterion, and Haymarket ; and 
our dramatic critics learned what trained skill can do, 
and sharpened their senses ard their power of analysin 
sense impressions on comparisons of Paderewski wit 
Stavenhagen and Sapellnikoff, or of Sarasate with Isaye 
and Joachim, half the absurdities of the Opera would 
have been laughed to death by this time ; and we should 
be spared a great deal of that diffidence and ineffective- 
ness which paralyses most of our dramatic criticism 
when it has to deal with the technical work of the stage 
instead of gossiping cleverly about the ideas of Mr, 
Jones, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. Grundy. 

I regret that I have not room to do much more than 
mention the remarkable preface by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones—remarkable as the outpouring of the only one 
of our popular dramatists whose sense of the earnest- 
ness of real life has been deep enough to bring him into 
serious conflict with the limitations and levities of our 
theatre. ‘‘In all matters of the modern drama,” he 
cries, ‘‘England is no better than a parish, with 
‘ porochial’ judgments, ‘ porochial’ instincts, and 
* porochial’ ways of looking at things. There is not 
a breath of national feeling, of width of view, in the 
way English playgoers regard their drama.” On this 
text he preaches his sermon with refreshing vitality, 
passing the word finally to Mr. George Meredith, from 
whom he borrows a stirring passage fin ** Diana of the 
Crossways”). After all, things must be mending when 
a dramatist capable of recognizing the voice of his own 
need in a Meredith novel can also be popular. Robert- 
son or H. J. Byron quoting George Meredith—except 
to raise that sort of laughter which is like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot—would have been as likely a 
phenomenon as a professional cricketer quoting Hegel. 

Mr. William Archer, who has evidently alone saved 
the credit of English criticism with M. Filon, has just 
issued his annual volume of criticisms, with the usual 
lists and dates by Mr. Hibbert which make it an indis- 
pensable book of reference as well as an unrivalled his- 
tory of the stage. It is a pity that the volumes do not 
stretch back to the days—they must be nearly twenty 
years removed by this time—when Mr. Archer made his 
mark in the London “ Figaro,” under the editorship of 
Mr. Mortimer, to whose services in letting loose young 
lions both in musical and dramatic criticism long before 
**the New Journalism” was heard of, justice, too long 
delayed, is done by M. Filon. Some day, if I have 
time, I will complete M. Filon’s genealogy, and fit Mr. 
Archer into his niche in the complete critical edifice of 
the century. The value of Mr. Archer’s steady ad- 
herence to an unvarying ideal standard is shown by 
the fact that the articles he reprints are as true now as 
they were last year. Look up any of my last year’s 
articles—especially one which you may have preferred 
then to Mr. Archer’s on the same subject—and you will 
see the difference in permanence between his classic 
method and my demagogic one. Indeed none of us 
would reprint as well as Mr. Archer. Mr. Clement 
Scott is as incapable as I am of keeping out of a scrim- 
mage: he is an agitator, an advocate, a champion, 
a man of enthusiasms and generosities, abhorrences 
and defiances, always, of course, within the limits 
imposed by his experience, his responsibility, and his 
conscience. Mr. Walkley is a scoffer, a banterer: he 
treats the theatre de haut en bas—and serve it right !— 
but one does not need a Snubbing Annual. And nobody 
else cares enough about the theatre to spend ten times 
more thought on it than it is worth. So Mr. Archer 
will stand on the shelves with Genest when we are all 
buried in extinct newspapers and happily forgotten. 

Mr. Archer, by the way, writes his own preface this 
time, and makes it a renewed plea for an endowed 
theatre. I am quite of his opinion in that matter, but 
have said my say in this column too recently to return 
to it just yet. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


G,ALTEE MORE has been the most important topic 

in the City during the week, and there is very little 
of interest to record. Money remains cheap, the foreign 
demand for gold continues, and the Stock Markets pre- 
serve a moderately, but not exuberantly, cheerful tone, 
American Railways have been in exceptional -favour, 
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and there has been a generally buoyant tendency in the . 
Foreign Market, especially as regards Spanish and 
Turkish issues. South African Mines are still affected 
by the uncertainty of the public as to the outcome of 
the Transvaal difficulty, and as a consequence securities 
like Ferreiras and Crown Reefs continue to offer a 15 
per cent. investment, or better, to those who believe, 
as we do, that means will be found eventually to 
accommodate all remaining differences with the Boer 
Government. De Beers are gradually creeping up 
under the influence principally of Paris buying. 


Concurrently with the ease in the Money Market the 
calls for June are not important, amounting to 
44,810,665, as against £ 10,546,000 in June last year, 
when payments on account of the Chinese loan and the 
Dunlop shares and debentures had to be met. Of the 
calls for this month, Government and Corporation 
issues account for 41,616,000, railways for £618,000, 
and miscellaneous companies for #2,576,665. The 
heaviest is the £25 call due on the 17th inst. on the India 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, amounting to £875,000. 
The total for the first six months of the year is 
425,447,000, as compared with £25,263,000 for the 
first half of 1896. 


The total revenue collected for the first ten months 
of the present Spanish financial year seems unusually 
satisfactory, as it exceeds the estimate by 13,373,319 
pesetas, and the return of the corresponding ten 
months of the preceding year by no less than 29} 
million pesetas. These figures indicate an improve- 
ment of trade which should help to maintain the 
advance in the Spanish Four per Cents that has 
followed upon the resignation of the Ministry, and it is 
not unlikely that there will be a further recovery in the 
price of these bonds. 


The Buenos Ayres Provincial Debt may be roughly 
estimated at ten millions sterling. Since 1890 no payment 
for either interest or sinking fund has been made, and 
nothing whatever has been set aside with a view to the 
resumption of payments. The Budget of the Pro- 
vincial Government for 1897 shows $18,000,000 paper, 
and only a few years ago it managed to pay its way 
with two-thirds of this amount. Buenos Ayres is the 
richest province in the Confederation, and it is the more 
disappointing, therefore, that her credit should be the 
lowest. Moreover, the foreign debts of those provinces 
which have an indirect national guarantee in the shape 
of National 44 per cent. Bonds of the Free Banking 
account will have to take precedence of the debts of 
Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, both of which provinces 
forfeited long ago the guarantee bonds that they held. 
We fear, therefore, that the creditors’ outlook is not a 
bright one. 


The Consular Report, lately issued, regarding the 
trade of the Ionian Islands has an intimate bear- 
ing upon the position of Greece, and is therefore 
valuable. It deals with the three ports of Corfu, 
Zante, and Cephalonia. The exports from the first 
of these ports last year were valued at £119,462, as 
compared with £147,200 in 1895, and the imports at 
£238,346, as compared with £185,451. The tables 
relating to Zante are incomplete—presumably Mr. 
Vice-Consul Crowe was too busy to finish them. Mr. 
Sampson, at Cephalonia, puts the exports from that 
port at £113,500, against £115,795 in 1895, and the 
imports at £138,150, against £134,600. It will be 
observed that in the case of both these ports exports 
have gone down while imports have gone up. Mr, 
Dupuis, at Corfu, considers it ‘‘ remarkable” that our 
trade should hold its ground, and offers as an explana- 
tion ‘‘the connexion in business of these people in 
former times with houses in England.” But old- 
standing connexions alone will not avail to keep trade 
for all time in the hands of Englishmen who will not 
push their business. At present such connexions appear 
to count: for imports from Great Britain increased last 
year by nearly £15,000, which was exceeded only by 
Austria with an increase of £16,000. Italy improved its 
position totheextentof £14,200, Turkey £9,800, France 
48,494, and Germany 42,400. Apart from such natural 


products as currants and olive oil, progress is being” 
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made in the Ionian Islands in the manufacture of soap,. 


stearine, straw hats, furniture, umbrellas, agricultural 
tools, and some other commodities, which are all heavily 


pro 


_It appears from the latest Consular report from 
Bordeaux that Great Britain is still the best customer 
of that town as regards both exports and imports. Of 
the total tonnage entered there for 1896, 37 per cent. was 
British, while of the total shipments from Bordeaux, as 
much as 45 per cent. was cleared to Great Britain. 
There was an increase in both ships and tonnage over 
the previous year ; but the fact remains that both were 
lower than in any year since 1887. The general trade 
of the port seems to be improving, although a great 
deal of lost ground has yet to be made up before busi- 
ness can be regarded as satisfactory. 


We are the needle-makers of the world; but in this, 
as in other departments of manufacture, the Germans 
are creeping up. They have improved on our antiquated 
machinery, towards the end that, by the further elimina- 
tion of manual labour, production may be rendered 
more economical ; and besides meeting the better part 
of their own home demand, they are shipping ever- 
increasing quantities to foreign countries, not excluding 
the United Kingdom. Four years ago, German needles 
were virtually unknown in the United States—we had 
matters all our own way. During 1895-6 German 
needles to the value of $57,435 were imported into 
America, against $253,883 for the English article. 
During 1896, the total exports ran to 2,800,000 Ibs. as 
compared with 1,830,000 Ibs. in the previous year. 
France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Turkey, and the British 
East Indies are other good customers ; while China in 
1895 took 635,000 Ibs. of the cheaper qualities. The 
United States Consul at Annaberg is our authority for 
the statement that during 1888-95 the aggregate ship- 
ments of sewing, machine, darning, knitting, and 
embroidering needles were 15,425,000 lbs., as compared 
with 11,615,000 lbs. during the preceding eight years. 


The Yukon Goldfields, which are at present attracting 
some attention in connexion with the promotion of a 
Chartered Company by the Association for the Develop- 
ment of British Columbia, lie in a region very little 
known. The Hudson’s Bay Company, a geological survey 
expedition, and a recent voyage of Mr. Warburton 
Pike have done something to make the characteristics 
of the district known. There is no doubt about the ex- 
istence of gold in considerable abundance, but the diffi- 
culties of transit and of climate are very great. The 
goldfield regions lie outside the Arctic circle, and can be 
ceached only after a long and arduous journey. It is 
possible to ascend the Yukon River, which is navigable, 
at least to canoes, for nearly a thousand miles through 
Alaska. It is also possible to follow Mr. Pike’s route, 
and ascending the Stikine River, to make a porterage 
across the Arctic slopes. The climate of the coast belt 
of Alaska is almost intolerable. In winter it is frost- 
bound ; in summer rain falls almost continuously. But 
when the forest region has been passed through nature 
is kinder, and game and fishabound. The difficulties of 
payable mining are naturally great, as it takes the first 
summer to reach the goldfields ; throughout the winter 
nothing can be done, and thus a prospector has to cover 
his expenses for two winters and three summers by one 
summer’s actual work. Much interesting information 
tespecting the district is to be found in Mr. Warburton 
Pike’s ‘‘Through the Sub-Arctic Forest,” published 
about a year ago by Arnold. 


' Terms have now been upon between the 
Dominion Government and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in ratification of the concession granted by the 
British Columbian Government for the construction of 
a branch railway through the Crow's Nest Pass. This 
line will be a continuation of the Dunmore-Lethbridge 
branch of the Canadian Pacific system, and will run to 
Nelson in British Columbia; so that it will tap the 
growing mining district of Kootenay, besides makin 

available the enormous coal deposits in the Pass itself 
We hear most of Kootenay as a gold producing region, 
but it is something more. The value t's paar 
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gold obtained in the district from the year of the Cariboo . 
excitement to the end of 1896 was $57,705,000. Since 
1893, much progress has been made in lode mining, | 
and indications point to a good future in this particular - 
direction. Last year the production of lode mines was | 
62,259 oz. against 39,264 oz. in 1895, 6,252 oz. in 1894, 
and 1,170 oz. in 1893. Large quantities of silver, lead, 
and copper are also being produced. Of silver the lode 
mine yield last year amounted to 3,135,343 0z. as com- 
pared with 227,000 oz. in 1893 ; of lead, 24,199,977 Oz. 
as compared with 2,135,023 oz. in 1893 ; and of copper, - 
3,818,556 oz. as compared with 324,680 oz. in 1894, the 
first year for which the figures for this metal are avail- 
able. Even placer gold, which fell away steadily in 
quantity for many years, has increased continuously 
since 1894. The coal in the Crow’s Nest Pass covers 
an area of 144 square miles, and is estimated to contain 
49,952,000 tons of coal to the square mile. The 
Dominion Government has secured 50,000 acres of this 
land, but the railway company has acquired the rest as 
a subsidy towards the construction of the branch line, 
subject only to a royalty of 5 cents per ton on the 
output. 


Sheng, the Chinese Director of Railways, appears to 
have got the better of the Belgian syndicate. That 
body, in its eagerness to secure a share of the Chinese 
railway pickings, has agreed to raise a loan of 

4,500,000 upon security that is, on the whole, more 
indifferent than Falstaff’s. It receives, in return for 
this favour, the exclusive right to furnish railway 
material and to supply engineers for the construction 
of all important lines in the future. In any other 
country but China, this “collateral” would be worth 
something. But in China, and with the complete 
control of Chinese railway undertakings in Chinese 
hands, it is worth nothing at all. Financiers have 
already had experience of China, and they ask for un- 
questionable security for all the money they may lend 
it. We should say they are not likely to help the 
syndicate under the conditions imposed by Sheng. No 
doubt this gentleman is sincere enough in his desire to 
see the country threaded by a railway system ; but it is 
not to be supposed that the Chinese hatred of the 
“iron devils”—hatred which not many years ago led 
to the tearing up of the Shanghai-Woosung line—has 
completely departed ; and it is becoming clear that the 
wealthy natives, from whom so much was expected in 
the way of investment, and upon whom Sheng must 
largely rely for his supplies of capital, will have nothing 
to do with railways. This deal with the Belgian 
syndicate rather shakes our faith in the “‘ awakening” 
of China to the inestimable advantages of this method 
of locomotion. 


The report for 1896 of the Suez Canal affords evidence 
of well-maintained progress. The receipts for 1896 
show an increase of 1,466,000 francs over the preceding 
year, and are, with the exception of 1890, the highest 
on record, The great loss of homeward trade from the 
East was more than counterbalanced by the passage of 
troops and the large shipments of machinery and rail- 
way material to Australia and the Far East. Of this 
last item the English consignments compose by far the 
largest share, amounting to 930,000 tons, as compared 
with 688,000 tons in 1895, and the trade returns for the 

ear indicate a further increase in the same direction. 
e Italian Expedition, which caused an increase of 
63,419 in the number of military passengers through 
the Canal as compared with 1895, more than com- 
pensated for the loss of trade. The expenditure for the 
sag year is higher by 278,000 francs, mainly accounted 
or by the issue of debentures for effecting improve- 
ments and the more active dredging operations. The 
total receipts for the past year were 82,222,000 francs, 
while the expenses, including interest and redemption 
charges, amounted to 37,714,000 francs, leaving a 
surplus of 44,508,000 francs. Of this, 1,356,000 francs 
is carried to reserve, 890,000 francs to special reserve, 
and 15,492,000 francs has gone in interim dividend, 
leaving a balance of 26,790,000 francs. This will admit 
of a dividend, which with the fixed interest of 25 francs 
represents a net revenue of 92} francs per share. A 
revenue of 76,487,000 francs was obtained from the 
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passage of 3,409 ships of 8,560,000 tons, as against’ 


3,434 ships of 8,448,000 tons in 1895. Of the total 
number of ships, 2,162 were British, or 63°4 per cent., 
compared with 67°5 in 1895, 71°2 in 1894, and 72 per 
cent. in 1893, while the German ships increased over 
the previous year by eight ships and the French de- 
cteased by sixty ships. 


In consequence of the announcement that the Re~ 
ceivers of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
will not pay the coupons due this day on various bonds 
of the Company, Messrs. Speyer Brothers invite holders 
of 5 per cent. Gold Bonds due 1925, who have not 
already deposited their bonds with them, to do so now, 
and thus co-operate with the majority of the holders of 
bonds of this issue, who have already deposited their 
bonds. In case the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 

ny should make default in paying the coupons and 
interest instalments maturing 1 August, 1897, on the 
above matured bonds, Messrs. Speyer Brothers will buy 
the same when due on coupons or registered bonds 
deposited with them not later than 15 July, 1897. 


According to the accounts of the Royal Insurance 
Company for the year 1896, the net Fire Premiums 
amounted to £ 2,051,480, the Losses to £1,112,485, and 
the surplus on the Fire Business carried to Profit and 
Loss £269,226. The Profit and Loss account is 
credited with £121,334 interest not carried to other 
accounts, and after payment of dividend a balance of 
£666,277 is carried forward. In the Life Department 
the new business is £1,035,674; the total Premiums, 
after deducting Re-assurances, £432,280, and the Life 
Funds at the end of the year £5,329,897. The divi- 
dend recommended is 20s. per share, making with the 
15s. paid in December last 35s. for the year. The total 
funds at the end of the year, after payment of divi- 
dend, amount to 48,929,085. Itis very nice indeed for 
the shareholders to receive regularly a dividend of 35s. 
a year on shares of the nominal value of £3; but 
whether the policyholders are equally satisfied is per- 
haps more doubtful. 


The promotion of a company for the cultivation of 
flax and hemp in some of the Eastern counties lends 
point to the situation in Ireland, where flax has been 

own ever since linen manufacture was first estab- 

shed in Ulster. It is matter for regret that during 
recent years the acreage under flax in Ireland has 
diminished very seriously. In 1887 as many as 130,284 
acres were sown with this crop. In 1893 it had fallen 
as low as 67,487 acres. As a result of exceptionally 
good prices, farmers were encouraged in the following 
year to sow freely, and there were 101,081 acres under 
flax. In 1895 the figure was scarcely less encouraging, 
there being only a diminution of 6,000 acres as com- 
pared with 1894. Last year, however, saw a falling 
away of 33 per cent.; and according to the reports 
collected by the Belfast Linen Board, the current year 
has seen a further decrease of 25 per cent. There are 
two or three reasons for this unsatisfactory state of 
things. The soil of Ulster is becoming played out; 
and the farmers in the South, where the yield is about 
double what it is in the North, prefer the commoner 
run of crops which, while offering the chance of less 
profit in the event of a good season, offer also the 
chance of less loss in the event of a bad one. And bad 
seasons have been rather frequent of late years. Then 
the competition of Russia, Holland, and Belgium has 
become very severe, and has brought down the prices of 
Irish flax while restricting the demand for it. 


- In England, flax has never been in great favour 
among agriculturists. During the last four or five 
years, landowers have found it necessary to do 
something to prevent their farms and their lands 
lying idle, and have encouraged tenants to cultivate 
the flax crop as a compensation for their inability to 
compete with foreign growers of wheat and the other 
regular crops. This year there are said to be over 
4,000 acres under flax. In 1893 the figure was 1,228 
acres ; so that there has been some recovery. But in 
1876 the acreage was 7,641 ; there is therefore plenty of 
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ground to make + before we stand where we’ did: 
here is not likely to be any very: 
marked increase until the Government recognizes the 
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twenty years ago. 


necessity of protecting the farmers. But meanwhile 
flax might be more extensively cultivated than at present. 
It is certainly profitable, given decently fair atmo- 


spherical conditions, and England possesses plenty of the. 
English flax, 
grown on good soil from good seed, ranks higher 


soil especially adapted for its cultivation. 


than Belgian, and commands better prices. It should 
be understood, however, that it is only worth while 
growing the higher grades; for we could not hope 
to compete, under existing conditions, with the cheap 
Russian article. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE LONDON UNITED LAUNDRIES, LIMITED. 


The continued ease in the money market affords a 
favourable opportunity to company-promoters, and this 
week has produced several commercial enterprises. 
The London United Laundries, Limited, has been 
formed with a capital of £230,000, divided into 140,000 
41 Six per Cent. Preference shares and 90,000 £1 Ordi- 
nary shares, for the acquisition and amalgamation of 
thirteen Steam Laundries in various parts of London. 
The purchase price is fixed at £210,000, payable as to 
£90,000 in fully-paid Ordinary shares and as to the 
balance in cash, and therefore there will remain for 
working capital the sum of £20,000, which, as the 
laundries are all ‘‘ going concerns,” and as the business 
is almost a cash trade, the directors consider will be 
ample. We gather from the auditors’ report that the 
net profits of the thirteen businesses in 1896, after 
providing for ‘ repairs, renewals, depreciation, and 
works management,” amounted to £20,044, and that 
there has been an increase of business during the 
present year. The particulars furnished as to previous 
years are practically of no value, as the books of some 
of the businesses are stated to have been “‘ not avail- 
able”; but it is to be hoped that the directors have 
managed, nevertheless, to inspect them, and reticence 
of this sort always seems to us a mistake when the 
undertaking is a sound one. Accepting the profits of 
1896 as a basis, there will be more than twice the sum 
required to pay the interest on the Preference Shares, 
which should therefore prove a fairly safe investment. 
The whole of the Ordinary shares are to be taken by 
the vendors, and we note the provision that no dividend 
is to be paid on these shares in any year until 1o per 
cent. of the profits of that year shall have been carried 
to reserve. 


THE NATIONAL STORES, LIMITED, 


This Company has been formed to acquire forty-six 
grocery businesses in London and the provinces. The 
capital is £250,000, and half of it consists of 125,000 
41 Seven per Cent. Preference shares, which are now 
offered for public subscription. The price asked by the 
vendor is fo rede of which £60,000 is to be paid in 
Ordinary shares and the balance in cash. As the good- 
wills and leases are valued at £101,184, and the 
fittings and other plant at £23,609, the price seems 2 
fair one; and the average of the net profits for three 
years—we assume that the accountants mean the /ast 
three years, although they do not say so—is certified to 
be £23,273, which is nearly three times the sum re- 
quired to pay the preferential dividend. The success 
of an undertaking of the kind depends entirely on the 
character of the management; and, as the names of 
several practical men of business appear on the board 
of directors, we are disposed to regard the Preference 
shares as an attractive investment. 


REEVES & SONS, LIMITED. 


The business of an artists’ colour manufacturer does 
not, at first sight, strike one as being likely to attract 
capital from the general public ; but ‘‘ Reeves’s shilling 
box -of water-colours.” is, or used to be, familiar to 
every small boy, and this Company, therefore, comes 
to us somewhat in the light of an old friend. It 
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appears from the prospectus that the business was 
founded so long a 1768. In 1890 it was 
registered as a private company, byt remained in 
the hands of a family named Wild, who are the 
descendants of the original Thomas Reeves. The 
new Company will have a capital of £100,000, 
consisting of 5,000 #10 Five per Cent. Preference 
shares, which are offered for public subscription, and 
£50,000 in Preferred and Deferred Ordinary shares, to 
be held entirely by the vendors, who will remain the 
directors of the Company. The chairman also intends 
to take 1,050 of the Preference shares. The average net 
profits for the seven years from 1890 to 1896 are certified 
to have been £4,387 a year, and in 1896 alone they 
amounted to 46,958. The money which the public are 
now invited to subscribe is said to be required to pay 
off certain debentures, and a mortgage of £8,200 on the 
freehold property of the Company and to extend and 
develop the business. It would have been more satisfac- 
tory to have a statement of the profits for each of the 
seven years, but it is probable that even in a bad year 
they would more than suffice to cover the preferential 
dividend ; and as the freehold and leasehold properties 
of the Company and the stock and stores are together 
valued at £57,052, and the Articles of Association 
provide that no debentures or other specific mortgage 
or charge can be created on any of the assets with- 
out the consent of the Preference shareholders, the 
present issue seems to afford a sound 5 per cent. in- 
vestment. 


WAKELEY BROTHERS (RAINHAM, KENT), LIMITED. 


This Company has been formed with a capital of 
492,500, of which £25,000 consists of 2,500 £10 Five 
per Cent. Preference shares, which are offered for 
public subscription, the Ordinary share capital being 
taken by the vendors in part payment of the purchase 
money. Subscriptions are also invited for £50,000 of 
Four per Cent. Debentures. The purchase price is fixed 
at £137,239, being the exact value of the assets, as 
stated, less the amount of the current trade liabilities ; 
and it is pointed out that this sum is nearly double the 
amount of the Preference share and Debenture interest 
combined ; while the accountants certify that the net 
profits for each of the past six years have been 
sufficient to pay the proposed Debenture interest 
and Preferential dividend, and to provide ‘‘a hand- 
some dividend” on the Ordinary shares. Now the 
assets consist partly of £88,586 for freehold and 
leasehold properties and plant, and this is duly 
certified. But there is also an item of £22,978 for the 
corn, &c., lying in Messrs. Wakeley Brothers’ 
granaries on 31 December last, and there are no means 
of judging whether this valuation is accurate. Finally, 
there is an item of £35,574 for ‘‘ book debts and cash,” 
which appears to us to be a curious lumping of things 
essentially different, especially as we are not told any- 
thing as to the nature of the ‘‘ book debts.” Messrs. 
Wakeley state that ‘it is not considered needful to 
publish the actual figures of their profits.” Possibly 
not; but in that case we are unable to recommend the 
public to have anything to do with the promotion. 


THE WAVERLEY MINE, LIMITED, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


This Company has appeared with a capital of 
100,000 £1 shares, of which 50,000 have now been 
offered for public subscription. Of the purchase-money 
of £60,000 only £5,000 is to be paid in cash ; and 
420,000 of the money now subscribed will be reserved 
for ‘‘ working capital.” The mine is stated to be “‘a 
proved mineral property, with very large deposits of 
ore, valued at from £15 to £20 a ton, ready for ship- 
ment,” and Mr. W. J. Waterman, M.E., goes so far 
as to say ‘‘that the quantity of ore appears un- 
limited”! The most enthusiastic investor in mining 
securities could scarcely expect more. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


_ W. W. W.—Have nothing to do with the firm. The affair 
 TanUs-—-{t) We prefer Trunk Fi the security is sufficient 
JANUS.—(1) We r irst 5 security is suit 
(a) We advise u to sell. 

_ EXETER.—We send you a name. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PEERAGE FOR GREATER BRITAIN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
BANGALORE, 9 May, 1897. 


IR,—Many suggestions are being made to establish 
some permanent record of Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. If you will allow me to make a suggestion, I 
would submit for Her Majesty’s gracious consideration 
the advisability of throwing open the Peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the Greater Britain of the Colonies 
over which Her Majesty has reigned so beneficently all 
the days of her life, and which the colonists are now so 
readily and loyally acknowledging. I believe this to be an 
act of grace which would tend to federate the Empire in 
bonds of amity far more than all the attempts which are 
at present being made by the “‘ higling ” of markets. The 
Colonial Peers should have seats in the House of Lords 
by election in the different Colonies, so as to be able to 
bring all questions of Imperial or Colonial policy for- 
ward, and after having them discussed in the calm 
atmosphere of such an Imperial Senate, to send them 
down to the House of Commons. The Colonies can 
never have seats in the House of Commons. Already 
the numbers in that House are far too great, and the 
Closure has to be freely applied to stop chatter. 

But a Peerage for Greater Britain, commencing 
from the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty’s most gracious 
reign, would confer on the Colonists all the privileges 
the Crown can grant to any subject, and would be an 
historical record that would not easily pass away even 
in this world of shadows.—Yours faithfully, 

Jno. F. Fiscner, General R.E. 


“THE PROTECTION OF RARE BIRDS.” 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
HENpDoN, 26 May, 1897. 


Sir,—I have been much interested in your correspon- 
dent’s letters about the kingfisher, but he is not by any 
means the only bird needing our protection. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, in his ‘‘ Lost British Birds,” mentions thirteen 
species which have practically become extinct in the 
British Isles during recent years, and many others are 
threatened with the same fate unless some energetic 
steps are taken to save them. Probably the only way 
to do this would be to pass a law to protect both them 
and their eggs throughout the country for the whole 

ear. As they are mostly birds against whom no one 
ios any special grudge, and who are the victims mainly 
of the selfish collector, I cannot think there would be 
any difficulty in os a law for their protection if 
only some member of Parliament would take up their 
cause with a little energy. Would not ninety-nine 
people out of every hundred prefer that we should 
retain, for instance, the kingfisher, goldfinch, nightin- 
gale, lapwing, kite, peregrine falcon, Cornish chough; 
raven, windhover, and fernowl? Doubtless orni- 
thologists could add many other species in the same 
critical condition, which most of us have unfortunately 
never had the pleasure even of seeing.—Yours faith- 
fully, RNEST BELL. 


MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON'S ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REviEw. 
OxrorD, 27 May, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—I wonder whether any one has noticed 
the curious similarity between Mr. Francis Thompson 
and Humpty-Dumpty in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 

‘‘ When I use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty said in 
rather a scornful tone, “‘ it means just what I choose it 
to mean—neither more nor less.” _ 

in: ‘*They’ve a temper some of them—particu- 
larly verbs, ore the proudest—adjectives you cap 
do anything with, but not verbs.” ' ~ 

Mr. Thompson certainly seems to have found his 
vocabulary rebellious, but no doubt he says to himself, 
like Humpty-Dumpty—‘‘ However, I can manage the 
whole lot! Paludament! That’s what / say !”—I am, 


Sir, your obedient servant, M. B, 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


** The Sepoy Revolt : a Critical Narrative.” By Lieut.- 
General McLeod Innes, V.C. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 1897. 


“pas is the latest of the many stories of the Mutiny 
of the Sepoy army which have been published, and 
it is neither superfluous nor without value ; for however 
constant the stream of Mutiny literature, romances, 
personal narratives, military records or official de- 
spatches, an important series of which is still in course 
of publication by Mr. George Forrest, there is still so 
permanent a source of interest in the events of that 
momentous time, and the lessons in empire which it can 
teach are so necessary for us to learn, that we welcome 
any contribution which is inspired by knowledge and 
good sense. In these particulars, so far at least as the 
military portion of this volume is concerned, no fault is 
to be found with General McLeod Innes’s résumé, for it 
professes to be no more, of the events of 1857-58. He 
was himself a distinguished member of the garrison at 
Lucknow, where he won the Victoria Cross, and where, 
as one of the few Engineer officers, his services were of 
the highest value. His personal experiences of the 
siege are recorded in his ‘‘ Lucknow and Oude in the 
Mutiny,” which has been acknowledged as one of the 
best accounts of the military operations in that part of 
North India. The present volume is of a different 
character, and deals with the general discontent and 
special grievances which are supposed to have been the 
causes of the Mutiny ; while the sketch of events and 
military operations is cursory, and would form an 
admirable text-book for military schools and colleges, 
enabling students to obtain a clear bird’s-eye view of 
the several campaigns and their results. 

It is in dealing with the causes of the Mutiny that the 
conclusions of General Innes are most open to excep- 
tion, and his want of practical acquaintance with ad- 
ministrative and political work in India, and consequent 
ignorance of the sentiments and motives that influence 
both princes and people, have led him to exaggerate the 
effects of the Government policy in causing discontent, 
and to minimize the gross blunders and the criminal 
apathy of the military administration. It may truly be 
said that, in a Government like that of India, it is im- 
possible to separate the military from the civil adminis- 
tration, and that they stand or fall together; but 
nevertheless the chief blame for the catastrophe rests 
with the military advisers of the Governor-General and 
the responsible heads of the army departments, and it is 
idle to seek for recondite causes in ‘chronic latent 
discontent,” the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, 
the refusal of the right of adoption to the great princes, 
and the autocratic, self-willed character of the Governor- 
General. In India there always have been and always 
will be considerable discontent and even sedition, and 
at no time have they been more conspicuous and out- 
spoken than to-day. The East and the West can never 
be in complete sympathy, and their mixture will always 
be that of oil and water; no reform can be effected except 
at the expense or in opposition to the prejudices of some 
eee ap or fanatical class, and the only security of 

ngland in the possession of her great dependency is to 
disregard the clamour of fools and traitors, and by a 
strong, just and popular rule to maintain the confidence 
and uphold the rights of the vast and practically un- 
represented population. There is no reason to believe 
that, previous to the Mutiny, there was any exceptional 
or widespread popular discontent. If such had existed 
it would certainly have come to the knowledge of the 
civil authorities. 

With regard to the annexation policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, the Punjab was the most important and typical 
example. Here, at least, where a martial people, filled 
with religious enthusiasm, had been conquered with so 
much difficulty and the kingdom of which they had 
been so justly proud had been absorbed in the British 
Empire, it might have been imagined that the general 
discontent would have manifested itself in an uprising 
‘against the Government. So far was this from being 
the case that the Punjab, in the midst of temptations 
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to disloyalty, held firmly by the English, and it was by - 
the aid of Punjab chiefs and people that Delhi was 
captured and Northern India reconquered. In the 
annexation of Oude the conditions were different ; but 
it may be asserted that a corrupt and cruel administra- 
tion of pimps and parasites was never abolished with 
more satisfaction to the people it had so long oppressed, 
and to the majority of whom it was more alien and dis- 
liked than the English could ever be. That the Court 
party in Oude, whose evil days of plunder were cut 
short, was bitterly opposed to annexation was a matter 
of course ; but this does not prove that the measure was 
unnecessary or that it was unpopular with the mass of 
the people, including those from whom the recruits of 
the Indian army were drawn. 

General Innes considers that the evil consequences 
of Lord Dalhousie’s autocratic, self-sufficient character 
are illustrated by his removal of Sir Henry Lawrence 
from the Punjab and his appointment of Sir John Law- 
rence as head of the administration, thereby checking 
and damping the hearty goodwill that had pervaded 
the province. But this idea is fanciful in the extreme. 
If any appointment was ever justified by results, it was 
that of Sir John Lawrence, whose strong personality 
dominated the situation and held the Punjab triumph- 
antly loyal. Even if the Mutiny had never occurred, 
those who know the province and its people most 
intimately are convinced that John Lawrence was a 
far more suitable ruler for the Punjab at that time than 
his brother, whose sympathies were with the chiefs, 
while those of John Lawrence were with the people. 
It would have been a grave error, entirely opposed to 
the wise democratic policy of the great Maharaja Runjit 
Singh, to have strengthened the territorial aristocracy, 
who were the dangerous element in the province, and 
Sir John Lawrence recognized that the foundation of our 
power must rest on the affection and esteem of the 
people. Equally fanciful is the idea that the refusal to 
native princes of the right of adoption was the cause of 
active disloyalty. The whole history of the Mutiny forms 
a denial of the assertion. The great Rajas of India, 
Sindhia, the Rajput chiefs, the Sikh princes, were all 
steadfastly loyal and gave us the most ungrudging and 
invaluable assistance. The princes who turned against 
us were few and of small account, too weak to resist 
the pressure brought to bear upon them from without. 
In refusing the right of adoption the Government were 
only following an immemorial practice of native Govern- 
ments. Take, as examples, the great Sikh chiefs— 
Pattiala, Nabha Jind, Kapurthalla—who all fought on 
our side and who had been the most clamorous for the 
right of adoption. Under the Maharaja of Lahore, from 
whom we saved them, they would have fared even 
worse. Among the Sikhs, Cis and Trans Sutlej, adop- 
tion, though carrying with it all the right of succession 
to private property enjoyed by the son of the body, had 
never been acknowledged as conferring any right of 
succession to a chiefship, and Maharaja Runjit Singh 
had never allowed the claim of adopted sons or of the 
nearest collaterals. Hence, although the chiefs may 
have been very anxious to obtain a boon which they 
had never enjoyed and to which they knew they had 
no valid claim, it is absurd to argue that the refusal 
was a cause of active disloyalty, especially when their 
splendid services on our side show that there was no 
disloyalty. 

The truth is that in military blunders must be sought 
and found the reasons for what was primarily and 
essentially a milftary revolt. The direct cause was the 
incredible and criminal folly of issuing to the army a 
new cartridge prepared with materials so obnoxious to 
Hindus that its use destroyed their caste. This General 
Innes continually calls “the cartridge incident,” as 
though it were a trivial matter compared with greater 
examples of administrative incapacity; but this so- 
called ‘‘ incident” was amply sufficient to account for 
the Mutiny when the strict rules and terrible penalties 
of the Hindu creed are considered. Sir John Lawrence, 
whose opinion, as weighed with that of General Innes, 
is conclusive, writes :— 4 

‘*The Mutiny had its origin in the army itself: it is 
not attributable to any external or antecedent con- 
spiracy whatever, although it was taken advantage of 
by disaffected persons to compass their own ends. The 
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immediate cause was the cartridge affair and nothing 


else. 

No doubt the ignorance and incapacity of the military 
administration intensified the danger and encouraged 
the seditious. The number of British troops in India 
had been allowed to fall far below the standard of safety ; 
the artillery was largely manned by natives ; the most 
important arsenals and strategical points, such as Delhi 
and Allahabad, were held by native troops alone, and 
many of the generals in command were old and in- 
competent men whom a healthy system of promotion 
and retirement should have long withdrawn from active 
service. The vain, foolish old man who was titular 
king of Delhi, although not the leader of any con- 
spiracy, became a serviceable puppet for the mutineers, 
and it was well that it was so, for it alienated from 
them the sympathy of the Sikh and Hindu princes who 
would a thousand times rather keep the English domi- 
nation than help to revive the detested empire of the 
Moguls. 

The antiquated, effete military system fell to pieces 
in the fire and blood of the Mutiny, which, with all 
its horrors and losses, has still done more than any 
historical event to raise the reputation of the English 
for indomitable courage and determination. The mis- 
takes of the early days are justly condoned by the 
splendid gallantry and devotion of the final success 
against uncounted odds. And if such a catastrophe is 
to be in the future impossible, the lessons which it 
teaches must never be forgotten, and careful students 
of history will be satisfied that its causes are to be 
found in military mistakes which should never be 
repeated, rather than in a reckless and unstatesmanlike 
policy or an ungenerous indifference to the interests of 
the princes and people of India. LEPEL GRIFFIN. 


SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 


**The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D.” Witha 
Biographical Introduction by W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.P. Vol. I. George Bell & Sons. 1897. 


" | Rar publishers of this venture introduce it by saying 

that the need of a new edition of Swift’s works 
has been evident to everybody for many years past. 
We are not sure that this is quite the case. Sir Walter 
Scott’s great edition is still serviceable enough for 
practical purposes, and the most important of the in- 
dividual works have been reprinted again and again of 
late years. What does want editing is the ‘‘ Journal 
to Stella,” which requires a patient and erudite com- 
mentator who will not retreat before any difficulty of 
the text. But, unless this is thoroughly done, it is 
better to leave it undone, since perfunctory editions 
merely destroy the chance of our obtaining complete 
ones. We confess that we receive without excessive 
enthusiasm yet another reprint of ‘“‘A Tale of a Tub” 
and its appendices, and of a selection from the 
* Miscellanies” of 1711. We do not quite understand 
why “‘ The Sentiments of a Church of England Man” 
and “An Argument for Abolishing of Christianity ” 
are not given here, for they seem to have preceded the 
Bickerstaff Pamphlets in every sense. 

The volume is, however, an agreeable one to hold 
and to refer to, and the notes and apparatus are, on 
the whole, exact. We have, indeed, the impression that 
Mr. Temple Scott has no very great first-hand know- 
ledge of the editions of which he speaks. This may be 
an error on our part, but we notice that he represents 
the “‘ Thoughts on Various Subjects” as stated by the 
editor of 1711 to be ‘‘ written in 1706”; but what that 
editor, John Mayhew, really says is ‘‘ Written October 1, 
1706,” which is not only more precise, but gives us the 
idea that Swift, on this particular day, seized by a fiery 
impulse, struck off the whole of this little essay, as he 
might very easily do. Again, Mr. Temple Scott says 
that the first edition of the ‘‘ Miscellanies” ‘‘ places the 

ublication” of the ‘‘ Tritical Essay” in August 1707. 

ut that edition says nothing whatever about publica- 
tion ; it simply dates the piece ‘‘ August 6, 1707,” and 
we take that to be the day on which Swift composed 
what he did not publish until 1711. In the title of the 
** Prediction of Merlin,” should not the text run “ this 
Present Year, 1709”? Mr. Temple Scott prints “the 
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year 1709.” The Meditation a Broom-Stick” 
culminates in the ejaculation, in Gothic type, ** Surely 
mortal Man is a Broom-stick,” Mr. Temple Scott 
omits the word ‘‘mortal;” if he has the authority 
of the editio princeps of 1710 for this variation, he should 
Say so in a note, for the point is a curious one. 

ese are trifles which do not affect the value of a 
cheap and handy reprint, which we can conscientiously 
recommend. Mr. Lecky has been induced to revise and 
bring down to date the eloquent little monograph on 
Swift which originally appeared in his ‘‘ Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland,” in 1861. This forms the 
introductory biography, and is a valuable addition to 
the attractiveness of the edition. 


A COCKNEY STORY-WRITER. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


‘* Sketches in Lavender, Blue and Green.” By Jerome 
K. Jerome. London: Longmans. 1897. 


R. JEROME enjoyed for some time a reputation 
for humour built upon Mr. Bernard Partridge’s 
exceedingly comic illustrations of his two earliest 
works. The public, true to its traditions, got mixed 
between the writer and the illustrator, and incontinently 
dubbed Mr. Jerome a humourist because Mr. Partridge 
had a witty pencil. But the author has suffered more 
from the unfortunate compliment than the artist from 
his temporary eclipse. He seems, on the strength of 
it, to have abandoned a promising vein of autobio- 
graphical sentimentalities and devoted himself with 
lamentable vigour to the production of such comic and 
original figures as ‘‘ The Absent-minded Man” and 
‘*The Man of Habit.” They are both fairly represen- 
tative specimens of the present volume of stories, and 
any one who could raise a smile at either of them ought 
to figure in the Jubilee list of honours, for either his 
benevolence or his vacuity entitles him to recognition. 
Mr. Macquec went to Scarborough with his wife to 
find apartments. Some hours after his arrival the 
narrator finds ‘‘a crouching figure seeking to shelter 
itself a little from the storm under the lie of the Spa 
wall. . . . He was dressed in flannels and a tennis 
coat.” ‘**Why don’t you go home,’ I asked. ‘I 
can’t,’ he replied, ‘I don’t know where I live. I’ve 
forgotten the address.’” This screamingly farcical 
situation is laboriously led up to and industriously 
worked out. ‘‘ The Man of Habit” hails from Jeffer- 
son, and lived a life of complete regularity for five-and-, 
twenty years without a variation. ‘‘ One day a distant 
connexion of his in London, an East Indian 
merchant and an ex-Lord Mayor, died, leaving him 
sole legatee and executor.” He comes to London, is 
ill during the voyage, but revives sufficiently to an- 
nounce his intention of going to the City the following 
day. But he never wakes until one; then he insists 
upon having family prayers and breakfast. At nighthe 
cannot sleep, but wakes the children to play with them ; 
about two in the morning he finds himself hungry and 
makes a ‘‘ hearty meal of cold game pie and cucumber.” 
‘*. . . This state of things went on for a month, the man 
fought against himself, but was unable to alter himself. 
Every morning—or rather every afternoon—at one he 
awoke. Every night at one he crept into the kitchen 
and foraged for food. Every morning at five he fell 
asleep. . . he seemed to be living upside down. His 
days seemed to have neither beginning nor end, but to 
be all middle. . . . One day by chance the explanation 
came. His eldest daughter was preparing her home 
studies after dinner. ‘ What time is it now in New 
York ?’ she asked... .” Her laudable curiosity is 
gratified. ‘‘ Then in Jefferson,’ said the mother, ‘it 
would be still earlier; wouldn’t it? ...’ He leaped 
to his feet with a cry. ‘I’ve got it,’ he shouted, ‘I 
see it.’ There could be no doubt about it. For 
twenty-five years he had lived by clockwork. But it 
was by tidesen clockwork, not London clockwork, 
&c.” There is a great deal more explanation, but the 
classic simplicity which marked the individuality of that 
historical figure who ‘‘ frequently breakfasts at five 
o’clock tea and dines on the following day” is a model 
Mr. Jerome scorns to follow. He buttonholes you and 
explains. After ‘‘The Man of Habit” we are prepared 
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for anything, even ‘‘ Whibley’s. Spirit,” This is a 
tale of Spiritualism and table-turning, and there is a 
Medium. Mr. Whibley believes in everything. The Spirit 
announces to him the discovery of a gold mine in Peru, 
and by its orders, expressed in the familiar ‘* rappings,” 
he gives £8,000 to the Medium to start the workings. 
** No one has ever seen the Count since.” The Medium 
was a Count! It is very invigorating and fresh; but a 
little of it goes a long way, and though table- 
turning has stood Mr. Jerome in good part when 
his imagination fails, leaf-turning is of no assist- 
ance to his readers. Tale after weary tale is un- 
folded, crude in expression, graceless in style, cockney 
in feeling. There is all the deep psychology of 
a ‘* Family Herald” Supplement in such descriptions— 
‘She is a woman to whom life could bring nothing 
more fully satisfying than a dinner invitation from a 
duchess, and whose nature would be incapable of sus- 
taining deeper suffering than that caused by an ill-fitting 
costume” (p. 65). There are brilliant endings, witty 
and pregnant, such as ‘ The bullet went clean through 
his head.” ‘‘‘ Dear me,’ I said, ‘ how very sad.’ I 
could think of nothing else to say at the moment ” 
(p. 104). And this coruscating aptness seems to epito- 
mize the author's gift of repartee. We have another 
notable instance in p. 89. He is snubbed by a young 
lady whom he addresses when she is occupied with his 
friend. ‘‘ As 1 came toward them she moved away. ... 
‘Miss Fawley prefers two as company to three,’ I 
observed, looking after her retreating form.” The 
subtlety of the observation and the elegant turn of 
phrase, the ‘‘ retreating form” and the “ prefers,” are 
both characteristic. ‘‘Two’s company, three’s none” 
would have been vulgar. There are a few stories in this 
collection in which the author has forgotten that he has 
been taken for a humourist. ‘‘The Materialization” 
depends for its effect upon coarseness by implication 
(p. 128), and misses it. In another, ‘‘ Reginald Blake, 
inancier and Cad,” an impossible stockbroker con- 
nives at the immorality of his improbable wife. Over 
all of them there is the trail of amateurishness, in- 
capacity and futility. Mr. Jerome is known asa suc- 
cessful editor ; is it possible that these stories published 
by Jerome the author are stories rejected by Jerome the 
editor? If so, it is easier to understand the reputation 
enjoyed by the latter. FranK Dansy. 


AFTER THIRTEEN HUNDRED YEARS. 


[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


** The Mission of St. Augustine to England.” Edited 
by A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1897. 


ON Whitsunday 597, being 2 June, was baptized 
Ethelbert, King of Kent and over-lord of the 
eater part of the East of Britain. This event is 
rightly regarded > the beginning of English Chris- 
tianity ; for, thougi there had been a British Church in 
these islands at an older date which still held its ground 
in the West, and though there was certainly a consider- 
able Christian leaven in the Roman settlements, neither 
had anything to do with our English forefathers, who 
were heathens. The British bishops withdrew into their 
Welsh and Cornish fastnesses, making no attempt to 
Christianize the fierce Saxon conquerors, who simply 
wiped out the Church in those parts of the island which 
they occupied. The mission of Augustine was a mission 
to the Anglo-Saxon settlers. Whether we accept with 
Dr. Mason or question with Bassenge and Hauck the 
arg story of Gregory’s interview with the Eng- 
ish boys, it is certain that the Pope’s attention had 
been directed to this country before he became bishop, 
and probable that he had entertained the idea of him- 
self becoming our missionary. Circumstances were 
favourable. Ethelbert had married a Christian queen, 
Bertha, who had brought to Canterbury her Gallic 
chaplain, Bishop Liudhard, and had obtained permission 
for him to celebrate Christian rites in the church of 
St. Martin, rebuilt for the purpose. Bede hints that 
the Queen and her chaplain had influenced the King in 
favour of their faith—which is likely enough, although 
Gregory rebukes Bertha for her lukewarmness in t 
matter. He fulfilled his old intention by despatching 
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Augustine from Rome about June 596. The missionaries. 
landed in Thanet the next year—the month and the day 
are not known—and were generously treated by Ethei- 
bert, who received them sitting in the open air under a 
tree, the traditional site of which is marked above 
Pegwell Bay by a cross raised at the cost of the late 
Earl Granville. 

The Church founded by Augustine and his colleagues 
only succeeded in Christianizing a small part of England. 
The sole centre of their endeavours which continuously 
remained was Canterbury itself. Outside of Kent, they 
secured the ecclesiastical adherence of East Anglia 
alone ; and even this was attained through the help of 
the Burgundian bishop Felix. The Augustinian succes- 
sion of bishops entirely died out. The men who really 
converted by far the greater part of England to Chris- 
tianity were not Augustine and his companions, but the 
Celtic Aidan and his brother-disciples of the great 
Columba. Nevertheless, as Dr. Mason insists, the 
history of the Church of England begins with Augustine 
and centres round his see of Canterbury. Theodore of 
Tarsus, the second founder of the English Church, ‘‘ the 
first archbishop whom the whole English Church agreed 
to obey,” as Bede says, did but take up and carry 
forward the work of Augustine, building on the founda- 
tion his predecessor had laid. The thirteen-hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of Augustine and the baptism 
of Ethelbert is therefore naturally regarded as a great 
commemoration by members of the English Church, 
and by those who recognize how powerful an influence 
that Church has exerted upon the history and character 
of the English race. 

Dr. Mason’s book has been compiled at the instance 
of the late Archbishop Benson, whose keen sense of the 
picturesque in history led him to emphasize the import- 
ance of the anniversary by summoning the Lambeth 
Conference of English Bishops for this year rather than 
1898, when it would have naturally occurred. The 
Archbishop desired that the documents concerning the 
Gregorian mission should be brought together in an 
accessible form, carefully translated, and enriched by 
notes, with historical, geographical and liturgical appen- 
dices ; so that the whole story might be in the hands of 
the English people at this time. He committed the 
work to his friend and chaplain, who has carried it out 
with loyalty, ability and success. Dr. Mason gives 
Bede’s text of Gregory’s letters, according to the 
admirable edition of Mr. C. Plummer, and the por- 
tions of Bede’s History relating to the Augustinian 
mission, with an accurate and readable translation. 
He argues strongly for the genuineness of Gregory’s 
libellus in reply to Augustine’s queries, as against 
Ewald and Duchesne; and we think that the internal 
evidence is in favour of Dr. Mason’s position, while 
the external testimony is scarcely sufficient to sup- 
port Duchesne’s view, though enough to justify the 
more cautious opinion of Ewald. Perhaps the most 
generally interesting portion of the book will be found 
in the dissertations at the end. Of these, that of Mr. 
C. W. Oman deals with the political outlook of Europe 
in 597; that of Mr. Hughes, the Cambridge Professor 
of Geology, with the landing-place of Augustine—he 
decides for Richborough; that of Mr. H. A. Wilson 
with the liturgical interests of the mission ; while the 
editor himself discusses the various agencies in the 
conversion of England. Enough has been said to show 
that Dr. Mason has produced a book at once —- 
and interesting, which well deserves to be widely rea 
A word must be added in commendation of his excellent 
maps ; in particular that illustrating the dissertation of 
Mr. Hughes. 


THE CHAP BOOK. 
[PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.] 


1897. 
{= essays are, on the whole, quite pleasantly 

written ; but, as some of them are by way of being 
serious, it would be impolite to dismiss the volume as 
readable. It opens with an essay by Mr. H. H. 
Boyesen on ‘‘ Little Eyolf”—an essay in which the 
writer explains the abstract meaning of the play. 
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‘Perhaps our mind was unduly coloured by this initial 
piece of work ; but in subsequent pages we constantly 
caught sight of the meaning-bogey, that most tiresome 
of literary parasites, worthy almost of Mr. Keating’s 
‘devoted attention. The meaningful method of criticism 
is reduced to an absurdity when it deals with “ Little 
Eyolf” ; indeed, if we were not sure that Mr. Boyesen 
was a serious man, we might almost take his essay 
to be a very delicate and recherché attempt to poke 
fun at the play. Admirers of Ibsen seem to be in- 
clined to fall into the same error that made the admira- 
tion of Browning a byword some years ago. Those 
who are in doubt as to the value of ‘Little Eyolf” 
might scrape through life without the sensation of 
chronic sick headache, if only admirers would not 
assume the doubt to be a fair excuse for explaining 
the abstract meaning of the play. There may have 
been eras when people did not understand meanings. 
We do not live in such an era, and Mr. Boyesen’s 
style of essay makes the reader pant for something 
which he could not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be held to understand; he will feel a distinct 
thirst for an uninterrupted fortnight with a Hebrew- 
Russian dictionary. And if we would beg certain critics 
to think twice before they tell us about lessons and 
meanings, we would also beseech others to think thrice 
before they use the words ‘‘ decadent” or ‘‘ New 
Woman.” The time for generalizations is long, long 
past. No intelligent person at this moment can read 
about decadents or New Women without crying 
out, ‘‘ Name, name.” So long as Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie attacks vague decadent writers, on the 
ground that their eccentricity is too self-conscious 
a revolt, his statements remain a perfect blank, 
because we do not know what he means by “‘ deca- 
dent.” When he fills the blank with the name 
of Maeterlinck, we are at once conscious that his criti- 
cism is running on mistaken and excessively tiresome 
lines. Even if a critic thought he possessed ample 
evidence to prove that an artist was wilfully eccentric, 
it would be well to put it all aside, and treat the writer 
as if he were an honest simple-minded fellow. There 
is much more fun to be got out of criticism that way ; 
the other line leads to the deadly commonplace. e 
do not doubt for a moment that when M. Maeterlinck 
was first informed that his work was so very odd and 
revolutionary he was a good deal surprised—even 
embarrassed. Of course, if an artist is screamed at 
month after month by a host of noisy critics, who tell 
him that he has studied Shakspeare deeply and has 
wilfully decided to work on a different method, he ends 
by bowing to the inevitable. Mr. Maurice Thompson 
talks some vague nonsense, one way and the other, 
about the ‘‘New Woman”—for vague nonsense the 
New Woman runs the decadent close. In the midst of 
vagueness he points to Louise Labé, who failed as a 
soldier and returned from the war to marry an unloved 
bourgeois and spend the rest of her days in writing 
erotic poetry. The true New Woman, he goes on to 
say, ‘‘ would like to be rid of the Labés. Yet somehow 
these Yellow Book Girls make all the noise, lead the 
van and get most of the attention.” Well, it is no dis- 
grace to a man not to have read the ‘‘ Yellow Book” ; 
but he should be wary of talking loosely about it to people 
who may, after all, be better informed. The ‘Yellow 
Book ” would not make a bad third to the decadent and 
the New Woman in the great nonsense race. The ladies 
who contribute to this quarterly have no greater desire 
to make a noise than Mr. Maurice Thompson himself. 
They do not write erotic poetry, or cry out against the 
limitations of their sex; but they try to make their 
short stories as good as possible. These productions 
are either good or bad; let the critic give his reasons 
for judgment one way or the other—or else hold his 


tongue. 


NEW FICTION. 


** Little Stories about Women.” By George Fleming. 
London ; Grant Richards. 1897. 


i is scarcely worth while to quarrel with 

Fleming over the title she has given to this 
collection of twelve short stories, though it a 
pointed out that only seven of them are really about 
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women. The other five are mainly about men, and two 
of them have no woman in them at all. All the stories, 
however, havea good deal of feminine subtlety in them, 
and they are sketched with that delicacy of touch with- 
Two of 
them, ‘‘ By Accident” and ‘‘ A Contemporary,” deal 
with the lovelessly married woman who has met the 
other man. In the first He never knows and She dies. 
In the second He knows and She lets him go away with- 
out seeing her a last time. In both there is the same 
minute analysis of feminine character, its impulses, its 
hesitations, its subjection to convention, and its fata- 
listic turn, the two latter qualities combined producing 
the passivity, the lack of the will to act, which is a safe- 
guard of social propriety in this as in other sexual 
dilemmas. Of the remaining stories about women, 
**Mees ” is the best. ‘‘ Mees” is a middle-aged ladies’- 
maid stranded in Italy because twenty years before, when 
the Austrians were still in Venice, an Italian revolutionist 
had fallen in love with her pretty English face and golden 
hair. Carlo was arrested and sent to an Austrian 
prison, and ‘‘Mees” became a ‘‘damdecompany” to 
an old Contessa to wait for the news of him that never 
came. George Fleming here gives us a pathetic im- 
pression of the naive limited mind of a serving-maid 
whose love is a quaint compound of gratitude, pride 
and constancy, but who scarcely understands what has 
happened to her, and understands not at all the poetical 

assion of her dead Italian lover. There is another 

talian story of the Austrian occupation, and two studies 
of the Italian popular character, one of which is decidedly 
amusing. ‘The Prince of Morocco” is a not very suc- 
cessful attempt to imagine the subsequent history of one 
of the unsuccessful suitors for Portia’s hand, Shylock, 
Jessica and Lorenzo being brought into the picture. It 
is in her dealings with the psychology of English women 
that George Fleming is most successful, as the study of 
a plain woman in ‘‘ A Woman with no Nonsense about 
Her” again shows. When she deals with men she is 
apt to ascribe to them the same lack of will, the same 
passivity of character, which she perceives is the fre- 
quent quality of her own sex. It is a question, indeed, 
which perpetually recurs to the student of literature as 
to how far the barrier of sex has been thrown down 
since women began to read and to write ; whether, that 
is to say, women understand much more about the 
minds of men since they became the insatiable readers of 
the novels men have written, or whether men know 
much more about the minds of women since women 
began to write novels themselves and to describe their 
own feelings and ideas. George Fleming is a writer 
who may be useful to men in their attempts to under- 
stand women. It is one of her pleasant qualities that 
she is not an epicene writer with pretensions to an equal 
knowledge of both sexes. 


Daughters of Thespis” (Simpkin, Marshall), by 
John Bickerdyke, purports to be a story of the green- 
room. It has an extremely improper and spirited 
heroine, a jaunty style, a plot that seldom drags, and 
therefore a certain amount of interest for readers. 

‘* A Rogue’s Conscience ” (Downey & Co.), by Christie 
Murray, is one of the best bits of pure sensation ever 
turned out by its author. We found it excellent reading. 
Whether the final condition of the ‘‘ rogue” is credible 
or not, his escapes and expedients are breath-bating. 
A fine spirit of farcical humour makes all his rascality 
sympathetic. 

‘*His Majesty’s Greatest Subject” (Constable), b 
S. Thorburn, comes very near being an excellent nove 
The utter wildness of the narrative is redeemed by its 
interest. Where Mr. Thorburn (of the Bengal Civil 
Service) makes a fatal mistake is by so overdoing the 
local colour as to make his book a hotch-potch of 
fiction and essay-writing on the hypothetical India of 
1907. Subtly done, this might have stood out less 
obviously as ponderous padding. But to give whole 
chapters like the one headed ‘‘ Agrarian Disturbances ” 
is clumsy. 

‘*Dinah Fleet” (Downey & Co.), by John Hill and 
G. F. Bacon, has many good things. Some of them 
have a Kipling flavour. re is a clever picture 
life behind the scenes in a great millinery establish- 
ment, with its pathetic, sordid “‘ young ladies.” 
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“Elementary Jane” (Hutchinson & Co.), by 
Richard Pryce, although not so good as ‘‘ The Burden 
of a Woman,” has decided charm, Little Jane is a 

iquant type—the ingénue turned music-hall singer. 
Her story is pretty all through, and clever in parts. 
We were much struck with the cockney dialect. There 
is no disastrous attempt to reproduce vowel-distortions, 
but the turns of phrase show a closer observation than 
the ordinary. Mrs. Attwell, in particular, the mother of 
’Arry, is convincing the moment she opens her mouth. 
We could almost hail her as ‘‘the real thing at 


t. 

‘* A Full Confession” (Constable), by F. C. Philips, is 
a fair specimen of the contemptible style of writing this 
clever writer has descended to of late. Presumably 
low-water mark has now been reached. Mr. Philips can 
hardly turn out anything more foolishly feeble than this 
and call it a book. 

‘‘The Captain of the Parish” (Heinemann), by John 
Quine, opens well and has one or two good and humorous 
touches about the drawing of its islander folk. Later 
on it becomes slightly dreary. Half the length would 
have been enough for the author’s powers of sustaining 
interest. 

‘‘The Three Daughters of the Night” (Hutchinson), 
by Derek Vane, has nothing lurid about it beyond its 
title and a very mild attempt at a ‘‘ past” on the part 
of one lady in it. In spite of stereotyped characters, it 
is pleasant reading. 

**A Pot of Honey” (T. Fisher Unwin), by Susan 
Christian, gives a slight but really subtle little sketch 
of a life manguée throughout, and none the less em- 
bittered by failure because its outward progress is 
strictly on the lines of prosperous commonplace. 

‘* Boarding-house Reminiscences ” (T. Fisher Unwin), 
by Juloc, is foolish and vulgar toa degree. We mention 
the book for the sake of giving a word of praise to the 
excellent illustrations by Mr. Paul Frenzeny. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


WwW Mr. Knowles placed Mr. W. S. Lilly’s article on 
“British Monarchy and Modern Democracy” first in his 
current number of the “ Nineteenth Century” we are at a loss 
to imagine. The article is thoroughly unoriginal ; in fact, like 
Mr. Lilly’s books, it is a patchwork of quotations from various 
authors and persons whom he considers to be authorities. 
Nothing is more profoundly uninteresting than the work of a 
man who, as a kind of excuse for his own lack of ideas, quotes 
other people’s. It has seldom been our lot to plod through a 
writer who appears to have read so much ped who obviously 
knows so little. Sir Alfred Lyall gives an able summary of the 
development of India in Queen Victoria’s reign, both from the 
— and the social standpoint. As the writer remarks, we 
ve undoubtedly accustomed the people to regular government, 
and have instilled into them some belief in its stability ; but, on 
the other hand, there is unfortunately no sign of diminution in the 
animosity between Mahomedansand Hindus, and the handicrafts 
of India are being overwhelmed by the competition of European 
capital and commerce. In “The Forthcoming Naval Review 
and its Predecessors” (an article to be read carefully), Mr. 
H. W. Wilson points out in detail in what respect the review to 
be held on 26 June will transcend all previous reviews from 
1814 to the present day. He comes to the conclusion that, 
whilst in matériel our position is becoming satisfactory, in 
sonnel we are still dangerously short of lieutenants. Colonel 
Sir G. S. Clarke reviews interestingly Captain Mahan’s Life 
of Nelson, and justly condemns the puritanic severity with 
which Captain Mahan criticises Nelson’s weakness for Lady 
Hamilton. Dr. William Huggins discourses with amiable 
egotism of his various astronomical discoveries in a rather 
technical paper ; and Mr. R. E. Prothero describes freshly and 
vividly his impressions of rural France, which are untainted 
by any ridiculous British prejudices. Colonel Adye deals with 
the rather hackneyed subject of the stationary condition of 
the French population and its effect on French armament : 
it appears from his figures that the birth-rate has fallen from 
33 per 1,000 at the beginning of the century to less than 
22 per 1,000, Mr. Percy Cross Standing makes King 
Chulalongkorn’s coming visit to England the text for a timely 
warning as to French and Russian designs in Siam. Mrs. J. R. 
Green believes that the feminine as opposed to the masculine 
forces in the modern world are becoming more and more decisive 
in human affairs—which may or may not be true : we do not 
a to put much faith in | om mae and less still in progress 
y means of Free Woman. An interesting article descriptive of 
the island of Socotra and its inhabitants, by the late Mr. Theo- 
More Bent ; a good statistical essay by Mr. Henry Birchenough, 
in whose opinion our commercial vigour and enterprise have 
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vitality enough to flourish in spite of foreign annexations ; an 
appreciation of the Duc d’Aumale and the art treasures at 

ntilly, by the Comte de Calonne; and a short essay by 
Lord Monteagle, indicating some of the advantages and the 
difficulties of the new Irish policy, complete a fair average 
but not particularly striking number. 

If the “ Genealogical Magazine” lives up to its first number 
we have little hesitation in predicting its success. The adver- 
tised intention of combining interesting family history with the 
accurate details so dear to the heart of the genealogist appears 
to be amply fulfilled. An interesting article on the “ Log of 
the ‘ Mayflower’ ” (illustrated by a facsimile of one of its pages), 
an article on the Shakespeare family by Mrs. Stopes, and one 
dealing with Nelson form the chief attractions. The June 
number contains a facsimile of the Patent granting a crest of 
augmentation to the Brooke family to commemorate the memo, 
rable capture of the “Chesapeake” by the “Shannon.” At 
this time of Yankee vapourings concerning the rejection of 
the Arbitration Treaty its publication is both timely and plea- 
sant. An article with the title “Graham, Earl of Menteith,” is 
of great value. It is a formal claim to the earldom, which has 
long been dormant, and we congratulate the writer on his good 
sense in sticking to facts, and also on his evident care in sub- 
stantiating these facts. Mr. Horace Round in the first number, 
in a very vigorous and caustic article, “The Surrender of the 
Isle of Wight,” criticized unmercifully Mr. Hubert Hall and his 
book, “ The Red Book of the Exchequer.” The June number 
contains Mr. Hall’s reply, which is forcible and to the point. - 

When we heard that a new musical weekly was about to 
appear we had some hope that it might by a bold innovation 
give its readers criticism worth reading and literary matter 
above the level of the ordinary penny-a-liner. The first number 
of “The Musician” did not promise that this faint hope would 
be realized, but it seemed fair to give the new paper a little 
time to reveal its policy and its quality. Now after four numbers 
have been issued it is clear that “The Musician” has. no 
policy at all, and that its only quality is the quality of pure 
mediocrity. We already have enough of musical reporting of 
the bald sort ; already enough réchaufés of Continental musical 
literature. What was wanted was a paper with a live editor 
and a live policy; a paper that would resolutely expose the 
multitudinous musical shams and musical humbugs that cumber 
the concert halls and the academies; a paper that would 
give us articles written in vigorous and grammatical English 
by writers of real force and understanding. But looking at 
the first four numbers of “The Musician” it is difficult to 
believe that the paper has any editor at all. Innumerable 
misprints and instances of slipshod disfigure the 
pages, and there is no indication that the paper possesses 
any definite aim or any definite ideas. A large number of 
gentlemen sign their names to articles as colourless and as 
commonplace as are to be found in the dullest of the musical 
journals one already finds upon the bookstalls. It is true 
that Mr. George Bernard Shaw, with his custom good 
nature, has contributed one article as a send-off to the new 

per, and that Mr. R. Hichens stands out honourably 
rom the rest by the real value and individuality of his criti- 
cisms. But the rest alternate between the mere baldness of 
the reporting style and feeble attempts to imitate the matter 
and method of the few critics of value who exist. Several arti- 
cles in these four numbers are farragos of nonsense which it is 
inconceivable that any editor should admit into a paper that 
claims to be worth sixpence to its readers. One contributor 
talks of the “short phrases” of Schubert’s “ instrumentation,” 
whatever that may mean; another talks of “the persisten 
with which every one remained in their places, spellboun 
whilst the motionless form of the ill-fated heroine lay stretched 
in death like stillness to the concluding and heart-rending 
strains of one of Gounod’s crowning masterpieces.” This week’s 
number is a slight improvement on its Fayre but until 
the paper is more vigorously edited and more carefully sub- 
edited, and until, instead of a host of weak contributors, it finds 
a staff of individual and forcible writers, “The Musician” is not 
likely to do anything but languish on the bookstalls. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Australia, The Naturalist in (W. Saville-Kent). Chapman & Hall. 63s. 
Bards of the Gael and Gall (G. Sigerson). Unwin. os. 6d. ss 
Barére, Bertrand, Memoirs of. 4 vols. (De V. Payen Payne.) Nichols. 
Beautiful Miss Brooke, The (Louis Zangwill). Tuck. 

Billy and Hans (W. J. Stillman). Bliss, Sands. 

Boers and Basutos, Among (Fanny Barkly). Roxburghe Press. 2s. 6d. 
Boers and Little Englanders (John Proctor). Allen. 

Cabot’s Discovery of North America (G. E. Weare). Macqueen. 

Chap Book — Gay & Bird. 3s. 6d. . 

Christian Faith, Help Towards Belief in the (C. G. Griffinhook). Ward & Downey. 
David Dimsdale, M.D. e H. Hervey). Redway. 3s. 6d. 
Doctor's Idle Hours, A (Scalpel). Downey. 6s. 

Dream Tales (Ivan Turgenev). Heinemann. 

Ely Cathedral (C. W. Stubbs). Dent. 4s. 6d. 

England and Wales, Pictorial. Cassell. ef. 

Exile from London, An (R. H. Savage). Routledge. 

Fleeting Show, A (G. B. Fitz-Gerald). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Folly of Pen Harrington. The (Julian Sturgis). Constable, 6s. 
French, The Study of (Eugéne and Duriaux). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Frisky Matron, A (Percy . 
From Our Dead Selves to Higher Things (F. J. Gant). Bailligre. 3s. 6d. ~ 
From the Four Winds (J. Sinjohn). Unwin. 6s. 

Froth of Tears, A (C. endham). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Hamilton, Lady, and Lord Nelson (J. C. Jeaffreson). Hurst & Blackett. 
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Siam on the Meinam (M. “Sommerville). Sampion 1 Low. 145. 

rvations of a Foster Parent ( ‘arver ‘onstable. ‘ A 

— -teller's Pack, A (F. R. Stockton). Cassell. Proprietors—MM. { EUGENE, From the Savoy. 

Tale of Two Tunnels, A (Clark Russell). Chapman & Hall. ty 

Telepathy and the Subliminal Self (R. O. Mason). Kegan P. 


Two Sinners (Lily Thicknesse). Downey. 
ROYAL HOTEL 


Way of a Woman, The (L. T. Meade). White. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected se He 
must also entirely decline to enter into writers “ 
MSS. — The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


= — = best hotel in South Africa.” 
NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
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ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—Every Evening. 
GRAND OPERA. 
For gee Daily Papers. 
x Office now open. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Grand Variety Enter- 
tainment— Mr. Arthur Roberts as the great Trickoli. Doors open at 7.45. 


YDDELTON HALL, Islington, N.—Thursday, June Io, 
1897, at 8 p.m., W. H. PREECE, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., will ture on 

“ Telegraphy without Wires,” Illustrated by Experiments. Admission, 1s.; Reserved 
Seats, 2s. and 5s. Tickets of Mr. C. H. Peper, 45 Montague Road, Dalston, N.E. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE DOLMENS of IRELAND. Their Dis- 


tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in a Countries ; 
together with the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans Illustrations, 
and an Introduction dealing with Anthropology of the Irish Race. By 
Wititam Corecanp Bor tase, M.A., late President of the Institution 
of Cornwall. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 2 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 

royal 8vo. price £5 ss. 7 
One of the most elaborate archeological works of modern times. For the last ten 
years Mr. Borlase has devoted the best part of his time to elaborating this truly 
1 work mentioned. A ion of the drawings and measure- 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 
of One of £50, One of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. Taz WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 8th, 9th, and roth. 

Ten Scholarships at least of value ranging between £82 and £20 per annum will be 

awarded. Also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for 

of Old Cheltonians only. Chief subjects Classics and Mathematics. 

must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


re . 


THE NATURALIST in AUSTRALIA. By 


W. Savitte-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., Past President Royal Society of 
Queensland ; Author of ‘‘ The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” &c. _Illus- 
trated by 48 Full-page Collotypes, 7 Coloured Plates by Keulemans and 
y ged ‘Artists, and numerous smaller Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to, 

3s. net. 
Mr. Savil'e-Kent is already known as the author of ‘ The Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia.” His new book contains the results of many years’ exploration, and 


BOOKS. 


— 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 565 (Double Number), just published, consists of a large and varied 
selection of Books in Literature and Science, including numerous important 
Sets and Special Collections. 

Post free from 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 


140 Strand, W.C.; or 37 Piccadilly, W., London. 


Che Mew Review. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Contents: JUNE, 1897. 
PORTRAIT OF H.M. THE QUEEN. By W. N. P. Nicnorson. 


BRITAIN’S PRIORITY ON THE MIDDLE NIGER. 
Sir Georce K.C.M.G. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. Chapters XV.—XVII. Henry James. 
A SECRET OF THE REIGN. P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
PAUL VERLAINE. C. F. Keary. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE IN IRELAND. BeRNARD HOLLAND. 
THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD. VI. Ernest E. Wittiams, 
JUS PRIM# NOCTIS. Neri Munro. 


THE CULT OF MARY CAMPBELL. W. E. Hentey and T. F. HENDERSON. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


SEELEY & CO”S BOOKS 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS of the VICTORIAN 


AGE. By T. H. S. ESCOTT, Author of “ England: its P i 
and Pursuits.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ee ee 


“The clever and easy style of the writer and the accu of the facts 1 
additional value to a volume which no student of social Siateey eon afford ro ise 


A very and comp ve survey.” —Daily Mail, 

“*Eminently readable and racy." —Leeds Mercury. 

As trustworthy as it is undoubtedly readable.” —Manchester Guardian. 


TWO SIX-SHILLING BOOKS by ©. J. CORNISH. 
LIFE at the ZOO. By ¢. J. Cornish. With Illus- 


trations by Gambier Bolton. 
“Without a single dull page.”— World. 


ANIMALS at WORK and PLAY: their Emotions 
and Activities. With Illustrations. 6s. 


“Full of fresh matter about animals and birds.” — Times. 
“A charming bit of leisure reading.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


PORTFOLIO FOR APRIL. 35. 6d. net. 
CROME and COTMAN. By Laurence Binyon. 


Extremely interesting.” — World. 
“The number is admirably illustrated.” — Manchester Guardian. 


THE MOUNT: Narrative of a Visit to the Site of 
a Gaulish City on Mount Beuvray. With a Description of the Neighbouring 
rng By the late P. G. HAMERTON. 3s. 6d. 
ome delightful chapters from the f ho k inch 
and understood the art of its to 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
THE WAR in the CRIMEA. By Sir Edward 


HAMLEY. ss. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Malleson, 

THE AFGHAN WARS. By Archibald Forbes. 5s. 

THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By Captain 


By COLONEL MALLESON, C.S.I. 5s. 
THE LIBERATION of ITALY. By the Countess 
5s. 
ACHIEVE 
ENGINEREING. By 1. 
» EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. ss. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limitep, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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include observations on the aboriginal tribes as well as on the natural history of the 
island continent. Special attention is given in it to the author's favourite subject, 


aquatic zoology. 
THE EASTERN CRISIS of 1897 and 


BRITISH POLICY in the NEAR EAST. By G. H. Perris. With a 
Poem by Wm. Watson, a Cartoon by Walter Crane, and a Sketch Map. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 
“ Designed to give English readers a key, not only to the causes and the possible 
uences of the Greco-Turkish War, but also to the developments and 
wider issues of the Eastern Question. The first part will deal with the attitude of 
Great Britain to the other Powers, and of these to Turkey up to the Cretan —— 
of this year; the second will narrate the course of events in Crete up to the I 
of the Greek troops; and the third will summarize the facts of the war, and draw 
general conclusions.” 


LYRICS of LOWLY LIFE. By Pau. 


Laurence Dunsar. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Small crown 
8vo. 5s. 

Extract ) the Introduction by W. D. Howetts :—“‘ So far as I could remem- 
ber, Paul Dunbar was the only man of pure African blood and of American civiliza- 
tion to feel the negro life zsthetically and express it lyrically. It seemed to me that 
this had come to its most modern consciousness in him, and that his brilliant and 
unique achievement was to have studied the American negro objectively, and to 
have represented him as he found him to be, with aumour, with sympathy, and yet 
with what the reader must instinctively feel to be entire truthfulness.” . 


THE SONG-BOOK of BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Extra Futter Maitianp, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre.” ge crown 8vo. 

Mrs. Fuller Maitland, the well-known author of “ Pages from the Day-book of 
Bethia Hardacre,” has collected into a single volume a number of scattered mn 
written in the icular manner which has procured her fame among lit 
critics. The volume is printed by the Chiswick Press from Morris type on deckled- 
edged antique laid paper, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W. 


NOW READY, 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


JOURNAL OF FINANCE. 


A Monthly Review. Edited by S. F. Van Oss. 160 pages. 


ConTENTs : 
SPECIAL ARTICLES— 
x. INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAGE. By Orromar Haupt. 
2. THE CITY EDITOR. By Cuartes Ducuip. 
3. THE CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS. By S. F. Van Oss. 
4. BRITISH EXPENDITURE, 1802-1897. By W. M. J. Wittiams. 
5. THE TEA SHARE MARKET. By Sypnev J. Murray. 
6. SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF LIFE ASSURANCE. By 
“* ACTUARIUS.” 
7. A REPORT ON THE COOLGARDIE GOLDFIELDS. By H. N. 
OBSON. 
8. CYCLE FINANCE. By Harotp Lanc ey. 


CHRONICLE— 

The Financial Situation (Editorial). 

Finance in France. By Ottomar Haupt. 

Finance in Germany. By Sigmund Schott. 

Notes for Investors. By S. F. Van Oss. 

The Speculative Markets. By R*** 

The State of Trade. 

Banking Topics. 

Current Insurance Reports, by an Actuary. 

Notes on New Investments ; Company Finance ; 

The Month's Dividends ; Stock Exchange in May ; 

Answers to Correspondents ; Notes on New Books, &c. 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
May be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or will be forwarded free by post 

direct from the Office, 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., on receipt of 
Postal Order for 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


18 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, (ome, and 
the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. New Choice Bi 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. : 


MEMOR Y.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’s Assimilative MEMORY 
SYSTEM. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self-Instruction. 
Speaking Without Notes. Mind-Wandering Cured. 
Indispensable in preparing for Examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Cloth bound, with Portrait and Autograph. Price net $2.50 American, ros. 6d. 
[~~ . Post free. Prospectus with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional 
Business Men all over the world free.—Add A. LotseTTE, 237 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or 200 Regent Street, London. Sold by the Publisher. 


